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EXPERIENCE; REGOURCES™ PRECISION | 





Knowing vs. Guessing 


Every lumberman knows, of course, that even labo- 


ratory care would not make it ponstle to measure every board foot 
in a tract of standing trees. Even a LACEY REPORT is, in the strict 


SenS€, AN estimate. 


It is perfectly true, however, that the more elaborate 


the care and the greater the proportion of actual measurement, the 
nearer to the actual facts an estimate becomes. The skill and experience of the 
expert timber cruiser are most necessary, but no amount of skill and experience 
can take the place of science, care and double checking. 


LACEY REPORTS are a compound of the proper 


proportions of experience, skill and science and will give you the 
nearest possible approach to actual knowledge of the quantity, quality and distri- 
bution of timber in the tract you think of buying or selling. 


Lacey && Co.’s International Files are at your serv- 


ice with the stumpage figures of many tracts now in our hands for 
sale all over the timbered world. You will do well to consult us concerning any 


transaction involving standing trees. 


Send for our Booklet, ‘‘ Pointers.’” 








BARRLAND ff FACTORS 


NEW ORLEANS 





SEATTLE 
1009 White Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
1750 McCormick Bidg. 


1213 Whitney-Central Blag. 
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The Red Spruce 


Identification and Characteristics 


BY PE. 


HE naming of almost any section of our country 
brings to mind some particular tree, nowhere more 
than in the Northeast where the tree is spruce. 

The association is so close that the forester calls the 
region the “ Spruce Northeast,” but to most it is known 
as the “ North Woods ’’—a storied land so graphically 
described by a host of writers from Henry David Thoreau 
to Doctor Van Dyke. This northern forest stretches 
across the continent from the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada to Alaska. In the United States it is confined 
to northern and eastern Maine, northern New Hampshire 
and Vermont, the Adiron- 
dack Mountains of New 
York, and a broken and dis- 
connected the 
high summits of the Appa- 
lachians to North Carolina. 

There are forests more 
impressive by their regular- 
ity and the size of their trees 
than the spruce forest of the 
Northeast. 
deur it is com- 
pared with the great forests 
of the Pacific Coast, or even 
the white pine stands of the 
Lake States. It lacks the 
spaciousness and openness of 


strip along 


For sheer gran- 
not to be 


the longleaf pine barrens of 
the South, or the quiet beauty 
and intimacy of the eastern 
hardwood forests. Yet it 
has a beauty and fascination 
of its own. To many it is 
the most beautiful of forests. 
It casts its fascination over 


all who visit its shades. The 


lakes of Maine, the White 
Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, and the Adirondacks 
are among the oldest and best 
known vacation grounds in 
America. 

There are three species 








BRANCH OF RED SPRUCE 


The cones are from one and a quarter to two inches 
The needles are dark green to yellowish green. 


SUTTRICK 


of spruce found in the United States, three of them being 
They are named, as is so common 
in the case of trees, after certain colors. In this case 
white, black and red. The white spruce (Picea cana- 
densis) is so called because of its grayish white bark. It 
occurs sparingly along the northern borders of the United 
States and the Black Hills of South Dakota. It is more 
characteristic of Canada than the United States and is 
found from Nova Scotia to Alaska and almost to the 
Arctic Ocean. It makes up the bulk of the vast spruce 
forests of Quebec and Ontario. 


found in the region. 


The white spruce is the 
largest and handsomest of 
the eastern spruces. It occa- 
sionally attains a height of 
150 feet and a diameter of 3 
or4feet. Ithasanarrowand 
symmetrical conical shaped 
crown, and is usually very 
beautiful. Because of the 
odor given off by its leaves 
when crushed it sometimes 
bears the more graphic than 
elegant title of skunk spruce. 

The black spruce (Picea 
mariana) enjoys its name 
from the very dark cast to 
its leaves and occupies much 
the same range as the white, 
but is more common in the 
United States. It is a small 
and straggling tree, mostly 
confined to swamps and 
semi-barren hilltops. Its only 
value lies in the occasional 
specimens which happen to 
get large enough to be har- 
vested with red or white 
spruce (Picea rubens). It is 
difficult for any but the ex- 
pert to distinguish absolutely 
between these two trees, in- 
deed for many years they 
were considered as_ one 
705 


long and reddish brown, 


species. It is not an important matter however. 

The red spruce, or epinette rouge of the French Cana- 
dians, seems to derive the descriptive part of its name 
from the reddish-brown cast to the bark of the mature 
tree, yet in the woods where it is common it is known 
simply as spruce, but the others 
are referred to by name. Its 
scientific the Latin 
equivalent of its English and 
French and is in no way re- 
markable. The not 
noted for its 
although it is far from a small 
tree. Specimens exceeding 
100 feet in height are unusual 
and trunks 4 feet through are 
likewise rare. Trees in the 
forest average 2 feet in di- 
ameter and from 60 to 80 feet 
high. Mature red spruce has 
a rather open, wide spreading 
crown. It is composed of a 
few large, irregular branches 
which droop more or less, but 
are upturned toward their 
tips. The crown lacks the 
narrow conical aspect of white 
spruce, or the broad pyramidal 
effect of Norway spruce. 

The red spruce has a much 
more restricted range than the others. The 
Provinces, Quebec, eastern Ontario and western New York 
State mark its northern and western boundaries. It ex- 
tends further south, however, than the others, for it fol- 
lows the higher summits of the Alleghenies and Appa- 
lachians clear to North Carolina, where it can be found 
growing within a few miles of the cotton fields and the 
vastly different flora of the southern forests. The black 
spruce also follows the mountains southward but to a 
Some botanists consider the spruce of the 


name is 


tree is 


great size, 





Maritime 


lesser degree. 
mountains another species, giving it the name of Picea 
australis; but the points of distinction between it and the 
common form, if they exist 
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tracts were until recently to be found in central Pennsyl- 
vania. West Virginia contains the largest bodies of any 
of the Appalachian States. In the eastern part of the State 
at elevations above 2400 feet originally there was a fine 
spruce forest covering about 1,500,000 acres. So great 
have been the ravages of fire, 
insects, diseases and man that 
it is doubtful if 200,000 acres 
of this remain in virgin timber. 
A few mountain tops in Old 
Virginia capped with 
spruce forests, but no consid- 
In North 
Appala- 
greatest 


are 


erable bodies occur. 
Carolina, where the 
chians reach their 
height the spruce forest makes 
its southernmost stand. It sel- 
dom occurs below 5000 feet. 
The best known area is the 
Black Mountains, the highest 
peak of which is Mount Mit- 
chell, also the highest point in 
America east of the Missis- 
sippi River. The name Black 
Mountains was suggested by 
the dark color due to the dense 
masses of spruce on the sum- 
mits. It was given to the 
range long before it was ex- 
plored by Doctor Mitchell who 
lost his life and left his name on its highest peak. The 
largest body of spruce is in the Great Smokies, the wildest 
and most remote mountain range in eastern America. 
Here above a belt of hardwoods, unsurpassed in the tem- 
perate zone, there extends a long band of magnificent 
spruce timber. Small bodies of spruce cling, like ship- 
wrecked sailors to the masthead of a sinking vessel, to the 
summits of a few other scattered peaks. 

Except on mountain tops or deep swamps, spruce sel- 
dom occurs pure over large areas. Its most common 
hardwoods, beech, birch and maple being 
The combinations of types and 

species in the spruce region 


associates are 
particularly common. 





at all, are too microscopic 
to interest the forester 
greatly or the lumberman 
in the least. 

The idea must not be 
gotten that a solid body 
of spruce is to be found 
along the tops of all the 


mountains in the Appala- 
chian chain. It is only here 
and there on the sum- 


mits of the highest peaks 
and ranges that they are 
found. Small bodies exist 











are numerous and often be- 
wildering. 

Red spruce reverses the 
common characteristics of 
most trees and grows faster 
as it grows older. In youth 
it is one of the slowest 
growing trees we have. It 
remains of seedling or sap- 
ling size often for upwards 
of half a century, growing 
inconspicuously underneath 
the shade of other trees. 
Finally when they die or 
are cut and it receives an 








in the Poconos in northeast 
Pennsylvania and a few 


AREA OF RED SPRUCE GROWTH 


abundant supply of light, it 
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suddenly increases in growth and adds to its height and 
becomes a full-grown tree. From then on its growth is 
regular and well sustained till old age. Native spruce 
requires a rotation of from 80 to 100 years, and most vir- 
gin spruce cut to-day is well over the century mark in age. 
The spruces make desirable ornamental trees, but the 
red spruce is 
generally too 
slow growing 
for this  pur- 
pose. The 
most common 
spruce seen in 
cultivation in 
the eastern 
United States 
is the Norway 
—an importa- 
tion from 
Europe. 

It has been 
estimated that 
the stand of 
the eastern 
spruces in the 
United States 
is 50,000,000,- 
000 feet, 80 per 
cent of it being 
in northern 
New England 
and_ northeast- 
ern New York. 
Although no 
separate esti- 
mate for the 
red spruce is 
available, it is 
probable that 
95 per cent of 


species. It is 
peculiar that 
the best spruce stands are found, not in the north, but in the 
Appalachian Mountains, those in West Virginia taking the 
palm. The average stand in Maine is about 3000 or 4000 
feet to the acre, and the best stands seldom exceed 15,000 





‘ : f me MATURE SPRUCE STANDS IN THE ADIRONDACKS 

it 1s 0 this Spruces generally grow mixed with hardwoods or other conifers, in this case with balsam fir which has formed a 
thick under-story. The fir is a less valuable tree than the spruces but is increasing in amount because it grows . cS 
faster than the spruces and takes its place in the forest when the wood ut. colored cast 


or 20,000 feet, while in West Virginia they often average 
6000 feet and more, with maximums of 60,000. In North 
Carolina yields are not quite so high, but still in excess of 
those in the north. The reason seems to be that the trees 
grow thicker on the ground and are more often found in 
pure stands. Most of the spruce stumpage is controlled 
by pulp and 
lumber _inter- 
ests. 

The wood 
of the eastern 
spruces is so 
similar in char- 
acter and ap- 
pearance that 
it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to 
tell them apart. 
Nor is it gen- 
erally impor- 
tant that they be 
distinguished 
from each 
other, since 
commercially 
they are all 
one. Superfi- 
cially spruce 
wood _ resem- 
bles white pine, 
but there is no 
distinction be- 
tween heart 
and sapwood 
and the color is 
apt to be even 
paler and more 
whitish. It 
never possesses 
the light red- 
dish or rose 


common to the 
latter. Spruce wood has no desirable figure, being one 
of the plainest and most homogeneous of our woods. 
Consequently it has no place as a cabinet or orna- 
mental wood. 


Commercial Uses of Red Spruce 


PRUCE was little used till the supply of pine began 
to decrease, when its better grades came into the 
market as a substitute for the pine. Although it 

now has an assured place of its own as a lumber wood 
and even has substitutes, chiefly balsam fir, it has never 
been pre-eminently noted as a lumber producer—not be- 


cause of any lack of value and adaptability, but because 
it is of more value for something else—wood pulp, sev- 
enty per cent of the cut being used for this purpose. 
The spruces are the leading pulpwoods of the world 
and red spruce the leading pulpwood of the United 
States. About 70 per cent of the pulpwood used in 








re teem 
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the United States is spruce, chiefly red spruce, the re- 

mainder being made from some 6 or 8 other species. 
The most desirable qualities in a pulpwood are length 

and toughness of fiber. Long-fibered woods mat down 

















PILE OF FOUR-FOOT PULPWOOD FOR TRANSPORTATION TO THE 
PULP-MILLS 

The chief use of spruce-wood is as a source of wood-pulp for paper. Seventy 
per cent of the paper manufactured in America is made from spruce-wood. 
The industry gives employment to thousands of men both in woods and mill. 
It is hoped that the present extraordinary demand for pulp and consequent 
high prices will not induce over-cutting of pulpwoods and consequent grave 
reduction of the future supply. 


well into paper, and make strong paper. Likewise, 
strength and toughness of fiber make for strength and 
toughness of paper. There are woods having longer fibers 
than spruce, but when length and toughness are com- 
bined it is one of the leaders. Another desirable quality 
in a pulpwood is a light color. Red gum, a dark colored 
wood, makes an excellent pulp, but the cost of bleaching 
it is said to be prohibitive. Lastly, a pulpwood must be 
abundant and not too valuable for other use, else the pulp 
man cannot compete with the lumberman for it. Spruce 
meets all these requirements and is worthy of its rank 
as a leading pulpwood. Most of it is used for the 
manufacture of print papers, and the larger part of our 
newspapers are printed on paper made from spruce 
pulp. For newspaper it is common to mix sulphite or 
“ chemical” pulp with ground wood, the former having 
more body and the latter being cheaper. 

Spruce lumber can be used acceptably as a substitute 
for white pine in most cases. It is chiefly used for 
dimension timbers of small sizes, house frames, sash 
door, and blind manufacture, and box shooks. Because 
of its light weight and moderate strength it is a very 
desirable wood for framework and dimension lumber 
of smaller sizes, and possesses some advantages for these 
uses over stronger but heavier woods such as southern 
yellow pine and oak. Its weight is but little more than 
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half of oak and 35 per cent less than that of yellow pine. 
Spruce clapboards, side boards and other forms of lum- 
ber for exterior finish are also manufactured in consid- 
erable amounts, since spruce lasts well when exposed to 
the atmosphere. Most of the spruce lumber cut in New 
England, New York and the Maritime Provinces is sold 
along the seaboard, chiefly at Boston and New York. 
Much of it is shipped by water directly from mills located 
at tidewater in Maine and New Brunswick. A small 
amount also goes abroad from those localities, chiefly 
to urope and the West Indies. West Virginia spruce is 
sold chiefly in and about Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. 

Much spruce is sawed to order at the mills, dealers 
frequently sending in specifications as to size and length 
and receiving lumber all ready to be placed in building 
without the necessity of cutting it to length from standard 
sizes and wasting the trim. 

Spruce has many uses aside from building purposes. 











PULPWOOD ON THE BANKS OF STREAM IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Most spruce is still cut in remote regions and driven down the streams to the 
pulp- or saw-mills. Four-foot spruce bolts are harder to drive than saw-logs. 
It ranks high as a box wood and in the spruce region 
and the territory adjacent to it, which is one of the largest 
box making sections of the United States, spruce ranks 
second to white pine, which, as a box wood, is the leader 
for the whole country. 

Musical instruments involving the principle of the 
sounding board, such as the violin and the piano, require 
wood of a highly resonant nature. For this spruce has no 
superior. The resonance of wood increases with its age, 
so the makers of violins take extraordinary precautions 
to obtain old, well-seasoned wood. Seven years is not 
too long for it to season for their purposes. Often they 
seek old beams, table tops, and other pieces which have 
been in service for many years, and collectors go where 
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old houses are being demolished 
in quest of such pieces. 

There are hosts of uses for 
spruce in the various woodwork- 
ing industries, all the way from 
ship building to the manufact- 
ure of wooden pie plates. 

The use of young spruce 
trees along with the balsam fir 
for Christmas trees is well 
known. It was at one time 
thought that this business would 
put such a drain upon the repro- 
duction in the forest that some 
of the states in the spruce region 
took steps to regulate it, but it 
seems evident now that the stock 
of young trees is not seriously 
depleted and the young trees 
bring more for this purpose 
than they would for many years 
if allowed to grow up for lum- 
ber or pulp. 

A product of the spruce tree, 
better known once than now, is 
spruce gum. It is formed from 
the resinous exudations which 
take place at wounds and branch 
stubs. Formerly it was _ col- 
lected largely from the standing 
trees, but now most of it is ob- 
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A TRAIN-LOAD OF CHRISTMAS TREES 
ut in the North Woods and shipped all over the eastern 


Every year thousands of young spruce and fir tre¢ t 1 
ing and old at Christmas-tide. The balsam fir makes a some- 


part of the United States to gladden the hearts of 
what prettier Christmas tree than the spruce and 
It was at one time thought that the indiscriminate 
servation principles and destructive to the fore 
business the loss is immaterial. The forest owner 
value for pulpwood or lumber at a greater age. 










ing of young trees for Christmas trees was contrary to con- 
now seems evident that without a great extension of the 
tain more for young trees as Christmas trees than their 


tained in the course of logging work from the felled trees. The gum is 











used in medicine as part of the ingredients of cough syrups and drops, 
and for chewing gum. It sells from 12% cents to $4.00 per pound, accord- 
ing to the grade. The state of Maine alone produces 150 tons annually, 
valued at $300,000. 

As to the amount of its cut, spruce ranks sixth on the list of Ameri- 
can woods, between 3 and 4 per cent of the total lumber cut of the 
country being spruce. In 1912 the cut was 1,238,600,000 board feet. 

At one time pine land sold for more if no spruce grew on it, but 
to-day spruce lands in Maine and the Adirondacks are worth more than 
they were when they were first logged for pine, and very little spruce 
stumpage is for sale. The 1915 prices for pulpwood stumpage were about 
as follows: In New York from $3.50 to $4 per cord; in Maine from 
$4 to $4.50 per cord. Saw timber in New Hampshire is worth from 
$5.50 to $6 per thousand; in West Virginia from $4 to $5 per thousand. 
These prices are higher, by the way, than for the southern pines which 
we ordinarily consider as more valuable woods. The prices for pulp- 
wood ready for the mill vary from section to section. In North Carolina 
spruce pulpwood sells for $6 per cord; in New Hampshire it averages 





over $9 delivered at the mills. 
)} | eee . $9.00 per M f. o. b. Boston 
2. | ae 16.00 per M f. o. b. Boston 
3.0 > fe < 
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A WOOD FOREMAN IN THE SPRUCE WOODS saa : po P ENE py i 

fe cvemwe 0 EF 5 i Oe S 

The success of a lumber camp depends upon the foreman. ; : PS ~~? pesnas 

He is generally a Scotchman or a Yankee. He must 1904 .......... 10.0) per M f. o. b. Boston 
have a large amount of inical knowledge at his com- Bess ok wa’ 25.10 per M f. o. b. New York 
= rs from aig ience, not from books) and be 1908 .......... 20.60 per M f. o. b. New York 
able to handle men. “his picture was taken before 22 T “poe 
Mackinaw coats became popular in the cities, but they 1910 ....... 235.50 per M f. o. b. New York 

have been used in the North Woods for many years. i Se . 25.00 per M f. o. b. Boston 








re pleasing odor, but very few can tell the difference. 
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It is interesting to compare the prices of spruce for a 
series of years in order to observe the rise in value of 


this wood. Boston and New York are the chief spruce hitherto despised spruce. 
was cut and marketed and it was in 1861 that spruce first 


marketing points, and the wholesale prices quoted 











A LOGGING CAMP IN THE SPRUCE REGION 


The earliest camps were built of pine or spruce logs roofed with hand-split cedar shingles. Now camps are roofed 
with tar paper and are frequently made of hardwood logs or rough lumber. They are usually divided into three 
sections, a kitchen and dining-room, a bunk house and a barn. They are connected by covered passages called 


dingles. 


Maine no longer could justly call herself the Pine Tree 
State. So the lumbermen turned their attention to the 


It was not till 1845 that spruce 


topped the pine in cut at Bangor 
and probably in the whole State. 
Since then, as the saying goes, 
‘spruce is king.” 

As time has gone on newer 
systems of logging have been 
introduced in other sections. 
The logging railroad has largely 
supplanted the river for trans- 
porting logs. Steam _ skidders, 
haulers, and cableways have 
threatened the supremacy of ani- 
mals in the woods. So the old- 
time system of logging devel- 
oped at the edge of the spruce 
region now seems almost primi- 
tive, yet it is still the accepted 
method in that region, where it 
has been carried to a high state 
of efficiency. True, improve- 
ments have been _ introduced, 
saws have displaced axes for 
felling and cutting up timber, 
horses have largely displaced 


in the foregoing table refer to one market or the other. cattle for hauling logs, and in some places steam log 
The English colonists came into contact with the haulers mounted on sleds and caterpillar tractors have 


spruce when settlements were made along the coast of partly displaced horses. 


Maine. They started to cut and 
export timber almost immedi- 
ately, and here lumbering in 
America as an organized indus- 
try had its origin. It was in the 
forests of the Saco and Andro- 





scoggin river basins that snow- 
logging and river driving were 
first developed (the earliest or- 
ganized method of cutting and 
transporting large numbers of 
logs to a distant mill). It was 
here that the first saw mill in 
America was operated (at York, 
Maine, in 1623). Yet it was 
white pine rather than spruce 
which was sought. For more 
than 200 years spruce was not 
considered as a timber tree. As 
time went on loggers exhausted 
the pine lower down the streams 
and moved further and further 


Great improvements have been 








back, the pine becoming less and 
A RED SPRUCE LOG JAM 


2SS ¢ Ps tl Ae : ae : 
less abundant and the spruce Log driving is a hazardous business. If a few logs become caught on an obstruction in a stream the rest behind 
more and more Then when 2r¢ apt to pile up and cause a jam. Formerly jams were broken by loosening the logs with cant-hooks and many 
? lives were lost at this hazardous work. Now they are generally blown up with dynamite. 


Maine and New York were 


struggling for the title of leading state in lumber pro- made in streams to facilitate driving, dams have been 
duction, and Bangor was the leading lumber mart of the erected to regulate the flow of water, rocks have been 
world, it was suddenly discovered that the pine was gone. blasted out to widen and deepen difficult channels, tele- 
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phone lines have been strung along the main branches of 
the streams to keep all points of the drive in touch. Tug 
boats have rendered unnecessary much of the old-time 
labor on headworks for getting logs across lakes. 

The type of men, too, has changed. The original 
woodsmen were native Yankees, at first farmers who 
worked for a while in the woods in winter and for a 
while on the drive in spring, but they gradually gave way 
to the professional lumberjack who followed the woods 
regularly. He is as characteristic a type of our pioneer 
and as picturesque. Holmes Day 





days as the cowboy 
in his “ King Spruce” and some of his poems has given 
us graphic pictures of him in his native north woods, 
while Stewart Edward White has immortalized his imme- 
diate successor, the Michigan lumberjack, in his “ Blazed 
Trail” and “The Riverman.” The first foreigners in 
the region were French Canadians and natives of New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island—the latter de- 
risively knownas“ PI’S.” All were accomplished woods- 
men and accepted as such. Up to 10 years ago there 
were few Europeans, but now the Swede and the Po- 
lander, better known in the woods as the “ Squarehead ” 
and the “ Polack,” have secured a firm foothold, 
but the river drivers are still largely Americans and 
Canadian French. 

Early in the fall, sometimes in midsummer, the log- 
ging crews seek the woods, generally far beyond the 
railroads and in an otherwise uninhabited country. Cut- 
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WING to the growing scarcity in Wisconsin of 
wood suitable for making paper pulp, the Forest 


Products Laboratory has just completed a study 
into the methods of barking, chipping, screening, and 
baling of chips. Laboratory tests show that certain 
western woods are admirably adapted for manufacture 
into pulp, and negotiations are now under way between 
paper companies in Wisconsin and western railroads with 
a view to securing freight rates on trainload shipments of 
chips to Wisconsin. It is estimated that some of these 
western woods can be cut into chips, which, when dried 
and baled, can be delivered to the mills in Wisconsin at a 
very small advance over the cost of chips made from 
local timbers. Since there is a market for more than 
300,000 cords of wood annually in Wisconsin, an attempt 
to utilize western species appears worthy of consideration 
in order to hold the supply of wood for our American 
paper mills on American soil. 


Pennsylvania Department of Forestry has prepared 

a big forest fire placard which will be placed in every 

post-office in Pennsylvania located in or near a for- 
ested area. An order has also been issued by the Post- 
master General advising Pennsylvania post-masters 
that all rural mail carriers must report any forest fires 
they see to the nearest fire warden. 


[: codperation with the Post Office Department, the 


ting starts immediately unless a camp has to be built and 
roads constructed. The aim is to get the winter’s cut 
finished by Christmas or the first of January, as generally 
the snow becomes too deep to do much after that. The 
logs are decked up in yards or skidways along the main 
roads as fast as they are cut, and when cutting ceases 
the roads are plowed out and iced so that the sleds will 
run easily. The logs are then loaded on the sleds and 
hauled to the landings at the edges of the streams or 
lakes and dumped to await the melting of the ice and the 
opening of the drive. The hauling off, as it is called, is 
the most exciting and strenuous part of the woods work. 
Oftentimes it is a race with the weather man, for to 
linger is to let the snow melt and leave the logs in the 
woods till the following winter. At such times all hands 
work twelve, sixteen, perhaps twenty hours a day, to 
get the logs landed “ before she breaks up,” and when 
the impossible has been accomplished and the last log is 
on the landing, the whole crew breaks camp amid melting 
snow and slush which mark the coming of spring. After 
a brief season in town, it is back to the woods when the 
drive starts. What tales have been told of the drives 
on the Penobscot, the Androscoggin, the Kennebec, the 
Connecticut and many other streams! There is scarcely a 
more romantic branch of all industry than log driving. 
Its greatest days have passed, but it will be many years 
before the last log goes down the West Branch and the 
stories of those which have will always be told. 


USING THE BARK OF TREES 


HE Forest Products Laboratory experts, in their 
efforts to reduce the amount of waste in the lumber 
industry, have long declared that they have been 

able to utilize everything but the bark, just as the pork 
packer is said to market everything but the squeal of 
the hog. 

Now they have even found a way to use the bark. 
By a new process, waste bark can be used to partially 
replace expensive rag stock in the manufacture of felt 
roofing, and is already being used commercially by mills 
cooperating with the laboratory experts. The bark thus 
used is that remaining after the extraction of the tannin 
for leather work, and the same waste bark has been used 
successfully for the making of a commercial wallpaper. 
Experiments now in progress indicate that the hemlock 
bark may be used for sheathing paper, carpet lining, 
bottle wrappers and deadening felt. 


next spring’s reforesting operations from the stock 

now in the Pennsylvania State Forest nurseries. 

This is an increase in production over last year of 
about thirty per cent, and is the largest number of 
seedlings ever grown in the nurseries. Last year private 
individuals planted 1,500,000 trees furnished by the 
Department. 


eS eight million trees will be available for 














Playgrounds on National Forests 


FEW years ago most of our citizens who pro- 
fessed interest in the National Forests viewed the 
subject from a purely utilitarian standpoint. Men- 
tion a National the 
turned to questions of lumbering, 


Forest and discussion invariably 
grazing, and water- 
public’s attitude was 
largely impersonal and usually academic. To-day the 
National Forests of the West occupy an entirely different 
position in the public mind. They have become the prop- 
erty of the people in a 


power. In all such questions the 


sense so genuinely per- 
sonal that the Forest Ser- 
vice, once the most bit- 
terly assailed Bureau of 
the Government, has _ be- 
come one of the 
popular. 

What is the cause of 
this reversal of sentiment ? 
It is due to the fact that 
the Forest has 
been for years steadily 
converting the local public 
from hostility or indiffer- 
ence to warm support.be- 
cause of the many benefits 
realized by the public 
from National Forest 
administration. Not the 
least of these is the use 
of the National Forests 
for recreational purposes. 

A provision in the Con- 
gressional enactments of 
1915, extending the au- 
thority of the Forest Ser- 
vice to permit the leasing 
of lands suitably located 


most 


Service 


ves 


APORTANT MESSAGES CAN BE 
FORWARDED AND OTMER ASSISTANCE 


FOREST OFF KEES. 





his daily affairs and gave the subject but little thought. 
As soon, however, as the great West awakened to the 
fact that our National Forests are in reality personal 
assets, the most wonderful playgrounds in the world, open 
to any citizen for his use and enjoyment, the Forest 
Service began to grow in public esteem. The popular- 
ity of this movement is now evidenced by a widespread 
demand for home sites in several forests, and thousands 
of people, cognizant that the neighboring forest is open 

for their use, are flocking 
The 


first comers are always 


there for vacations. 


boosters, and as a result 


an enthusiastic western 
public is to-day encour- 
aging and supporting the 
Forest Service in broad- 


ening its activities in the 


direction of recreational 
use of our vast forest 
areas. The summer 


campers and woodland 
rovers have heralded far 
and wide their delightful 
yy experiences ; magazines 

have published pages of 
captivating stories about 
the joys of a season in 


rou we 


the big woods, and this 
year the National Forests 
were visited by thousands 
who came from distant 
parts of the Union. It is 
estimated that more than 
1,500,000 
the western National For- 
ests this summer, or nearly 


people visited 


five times as many as en- 


og 9 — - TOURISTS AND CAMPERS ARE WELCOMED TO THE NATIONAL ee + 
within National Forests FORESTS tered the National Parks. 
in five-acre tracts for a Splendid roads are being constructed to link the woods with the cities. Camp sites Great as were their num- 


are located at advan 
trails are blazed on 








period of not exceeding 
thirty years, to individuals 


will be looked after. There is only one 


or associations for use as “°** **** 
summer homes, and for the 
other structures needed for recreation or public con- 
venience, helped the already well-developed recreational 
use of the forests. This development had been under way 
for some years, many people having built summer homes 
on the year-to-year permit.plans. Under the 1915 law 
the Secretary of Agriculture has fixed a charge of from 
$10 to $25 a year for summer homes and somewhat 
higher rentals for hotels and other commercial projects. 
So long as the Forest Service dealt with matters con- 
nected only with preservation and revenue, the average 
citizen looked upon the Forest as a region apart from 


erection of hotels, stores and 
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geous points, with water piped from springs. 
ees, marked plainly on maps, and the officers of the Service 
are constantly on the alert to render assistance to the visitor. 
**Don’t”’ 


The woodland er . 
the Service Ders, our National Forests, 


withanarea of 132,550,000 
acres, were not crowded. 


Register and you 
in the woods, ‘‘ Don’t be careless 


On a summer tour, the forest visitor met and con- 
versed with hundreds of other summer campers and 
tourists. In the log cabins, the rough lumber bungalows, 
in the tent houses and brush leantos, in moving vans and 
completely equipped camp autos, were to be found an 
enthusiastic and healthy army of city and country folk 
enjoying to the full the exuberant life of the clean out- 
of-doors in the most wonderful playground in the 
whole world. 

In remote and unexpected places, back in the fast- 
nesses of mountains and primeval woods they were found, 
whole families of them, having a wide fling with nature 
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THE ARROWHEAD FROM ROCKY POINT 
rected here many beautiful villas. On the shores of 
The trout fishing here ranks with the best in the 


The upper Klamath Lake Oregon is a noted summer resort for Californians and Oregonians w e € 
the lake, which is partly in the Crater National Forest, the Service has plotted numerous cam] 
United States. 
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VIEW IN CHELAN COUNTY, WASHINGTON 
glaciers and multiple waterfalls in the Chelan country, Washington. 


The enthralling spectacle of snow-capped mountains, At the head of Railway creek 
trail are a dozen hanging glaciers, beautiful lakes and many waterfalls, accessible for the horseback tourist. On Smoky Pass, the end of the trail, the panorama 
of snow-capped mountains is of indescribable beauty. The swift rushing streams are well stocked with gamy trout, and in the dense forests are many varieties 


of deer and bear. 
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in a wilderness untouched 
before. Toddling tots, 
rosy-cheeked, sturdy lads 
and lassies in blue jumpers 
and bloomers, young 
mothers and grandmothers, 
tired farmers and city men, 
young and old, were there, 
iorgetful of world worries 
and toil-wear in the rejuve- 
nating atmosphere of prim- 
itive nature. 

In the forests of New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming and California were to 
be met citizens from many 
states. In a single hour 
theautos from eleven states 
passed one camp in a Colo- 
rado forest. In Wyoming 
a visitor rode into the B'g 
Horn range with fifty tour- 
ists from a dozen eastern 
States. 

The popular conception 
of our National Forests as 
inaccessible wildernesses is 
being rapidly dispelled. The 
good roads movement, so 
well developed inCalifornia, 


has spread to all the western states. The populous west- 
ern centers are keenly alive to the benefits and advantages 
of first-class highways extending to the boundaries of 





TYPICAL CAMP IN PECOS NATIONAL FOREST 
On the banks of the Pecos River, a beautiful mountain stream in New Mexico, 
hundreds of people gather in the summer in permanent villas or tents, to enjoy 
a vacation. The region is well mapped, with numerous trails leading into big 
woods or to lofty peaks where the views are inspiring. 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 





A NATIONAL FOREST CAMP SITE 


At many popular camp sites the Forest Service provides a big concrete stove 
for the camper. Eagle Creek Camp on the Columbia Highway, Oregon, is a 
charming camp site and is frequented by hundreds of people from Portland. 
A recreational park including several thousand acres of woodland has been 
set apart as a recreational reserve and $10,000 has been spent on new trails to 
open the woods for visitors. The park already has become a distinct feature 
in the magnificent Columbia Highway trip. 


+ 


of California’s'great interior valley. 


’ 


our woodland playgrounds. 
In the forests the Service 
is making rapid progress in 
highway and trail exten- 
sions. The spirit of co- 
operation is rampant. 
States and counties are 
working with the Forestry 
engineers in linking up the 
principal highways with the 
forest thoroughfares. It 
is now possible to go 
from Denver through the 
Rockies over a_ highway 
which is the delight of the 
automobilist. In California, 
pathways have been made 
for the auto into many 
places of scenic beauty. 
Washington, with its Sun- 
set Highway nearing com- 
pletion, opens up a new 
pleasure-land for the tour- 
ist. Oregon, with its un- 
rivalled boulevard along 
the picturesque Columbia, 
and Colorado, with its net- 
work of splendid roads, are 
attracting thousands of 
visitors by making acces- 


sible for conveyances of all kinds some of the most 
beautiful parts of our country. 
In all these activities, so far reaching in their present 


it. — 


oi 





HOME ON A NATIONAL FOREST 


On the shores of Huntington Lake, in the heart of the Sierras, Californians are 
awake to the delights of a summer home in the woodlands. With the assistance 
of the Forest Service, many charming homes have been erected on leased land 
and every year an increasing number of families flock here from the hot cities 
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LOS ANGELES MUNICIPAL PLAYGROUND IN ANGELES NATIONAL FOREST 


progressive City of the Angels provides a two weeks’ vacation for t isands of its school children. In groups of two hundred, ac- 
teachers, the children are brought close to nature in her most beautif TI Hiking, bathing, nature studies, and other out-door 


“he entire cost per individual is only $7.50, including transportatior 









In this sylvan retreat the 
companied by parents 
pastimes are enjoyed. 
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LAKE CHELAN, AMERICA'S LAKE LUCERNE 
ofty timbered mountains. Its shore lines are picturesque 
1 tourist. Under the supervision of the Forest Service, 





This is one of t t beautiful bodies of water in the world. It is completely surrounded 
ntry all about it offers numerous and varied attractions for the camper 


and rugged and th 
tracts are being constructed, camp sites located and a new wonderland is being opened up. 
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and future value to the West, the Department of Agri- 
culture has been prominently identified. Some of the best 
highways approaching the Forests have been built by 
these engineers with funds contributed by states and 
counties. A new era of economy and efficiency in high- 
way making is opening all over the West. 

In the Forests, by reason of more liberal appropria- 
tion, the work of road and trail making is proceeding 
apace with that outside 
the boundaries. The best 
camp and villa sites are 
being linked by fine ' 
roads. Leading out from 
these, innumerable trails 
for the pack outfits and 
the mountaineers have 
been built to make ac- 
cessible the loftier and 
more impressive view- 
points. Throughout the 
forests the trails and 
roads are plainly marked, 
telephones are conveni- 
ently located, springs, 
camp sites, good view- 
points, gasoline stations, 
stores, hotels, and prac- 
‘tically everything a trav- 
eller should know are 
clearly shown on _ the 
maps or marked on the 
trees along the highways. 

The first thought that 
comes to yuu on entering 
a National Forest is that 
you are welcome. There 
“don’t” in all 


is but one 





THE FIRST AUTO ON THE NEW BLEWETT PASS HIGHWAY, WASHINGTON 


This splendid roadway constructed by the Forest Service connects with new state and 


times has rendered helpful assistance in the building of 
the summer homes. 

While the regular duties of the ranger are onercus 
and trying, and the advent of an army of summer vis- 
itors brings added cares and burdens and no extra pay, the 
attitude of the forest man is obliging, kindly and helpful. 

In California the recreational use of the forest has 
assumed proportions calling for the utmost tact and 
diplomacy on the part of 
the administrators. In 
the Angeles Forest thou- 
sands of people make 
use of the camp sites. 
So popular has this form 
of vacation become that 
the city of Los Angeles 
has leased a large tract 
of land in this forest, 
erected thereon thirty or 
more cottages, a mess 
hall, and a concrete bath- 
ing pool. Throughout 
the summer months the 
city arranges to trans- 
port and care for parties 
of pupils and teachers 
to the number of two 
hundred at a time. A 
two-weeks’ vacation is 
provided for in the for- 
est and the entire cost is 
about $7.50 per person, 
including transportation 
of more than 200 miles. 

In the Sierra Na- 
tional Forest the Normal 
School of Fresno has 


the legends you read on county roads between Wenatchee and North Yakima and opens to the summer tourist leased a tract of land on 
5 - a region of unusual charm and beauty, between two of the noted fruit-growing districts 


signs and maps,—‘‘Don’t ee 
be careless about fires.” 

The ranger who greets you somewhere in the forest 
won't ask your pedigree or your politics. You'll look just 
as good to him whether you are on foot or in a limousine 
with the latest camp outfit, and you'll be just as wel- 
come. The forest is a great leveller. An instance of 
this occurred last summer, when a careless camper 
with an expensive touring outfit and a sagebrusher 
with a span of burros and a dilapidated wagon were 
both brought back into the forest and there compelled to 
clean up their respective camps and also to put out their 
neglected fires. 

In its effort to render the greatest amount of pleasure 
to the camper and summer home builder the Forest 
Service has. given thoughtful consideration to many de- 
tails. The comfort and convenience of the former is 
aided by furnishing camp stoves built of concrete which, 
by the way, also lessen the fire risk. The Forest Service 
has also piped water from distant springs, cleared away 
brush, surveyed and planted attractive sites, and at all 


Blewett Pass in former days had a reputation for bad roads and heavy the shores of Hunting- 


ton Lake, and a summer 
school is held there. In the Pecos National Forest a 
number of Boy Scouts are given a summer vacation with 
lessons in forestry by a ranger as an added attraction. 
In the same forest a camping company has set up tent 
cities in various places of interest and a summer tour 
with frequent stops is provided. One of these, a trip to 
Lake Peaks, 12,000 feet elevation, is made in a single 
day on horseback. 

The increasing demand for camp facilities in some 
of the forests, especially in sections where the highway 
systems from the cities have been completed, has brought 
about a new classification of certain areas. Heretofore 
these areas were regarded as chiefly valuable for the 
timber upon them, but with the clamor for camp sites 
the recreational use of these lands far exceeds their value 
for timber, and henceforth the axe will touch here no 
giant pine or fir so long as it can hold its head to Heaven. 

In, the Oregon National Forest one Sunday morning 
last summer there were 400 automobiles parked in and 
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NEW FEDERAL GAME 


about Eagle Creek bridge, on the Columbia Highway. 
This particular section, by reason of its great scenic beauty 
and natural advantages as a camp site, and in response to 
public demand, was mapped and a tract comprising 13,873 
acres was set aside for recreational purposes. Ten thou- 
sand dollars is being spent on trail work and a veritable 
wonderland is soon to be opened. 

In every forest visited the development of transporta- 
tion facilities for the use of the public was going on as 


rapidly as the funds permitted. With the awakening of 





ON HIS CHOSEN SITE 


Building the summer home in the Sierra National Forest on land plotted and 


leased for home sites by the Service. Our National woodlands, under generous 
Federal policy are growing in popularity each year as summer retreats for 
thousands of families. 

the West to the individual ownership its citizens have 
in the forests, with the increase in the number of per- 
manent summer dwellings and with the growing popu- 
larity of the forest as the best health resort and play- 
ground in the may be confidently antici- 
pated a more liberal policy of appropriation and a larger 
grant of power to the bureau which has so eminently 
proven its fitness for the task of administering this 


world, 


magnificent estate. 

The economic value of the National Forests hereto- 
fore has been measured in dollars and cents. It seems 
not improbable that their value as playgrounds in the 


not distant future may be regarded even more highly. 


ESOLUTIONS asking more liberal support for the 
Texas State Forestry Department at the hands of 
the next Legislature were adopted at a recent 
meeting of the Texas Forestry Association. Speak- 

ers estimated that $20,000 is the minimum on which the 
efficiency of the department can be maintained. 
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NEW FEDERAL GAME PRESERVE 


RESIDENT WILSON has issued a proclamation 

by which the Pisgah National Forest, in western 

North Carolina, is made a Federal game preserve. 

This is the first Federal game preserve of its kind to be 
created east of the Mississippi River. The Pisgah National 
Forest largely of the George W. Vanderbilt 
estate, part of which has been purchased by the Govern- 
ment. The land is located near Asheville'and Biltmore, 
North Carolina. Owing to the protection against hunting 
which has been afforded the tract for a number of years, 
the game has not been killed out, as is the case in most 
Deer, wild turkey, and 


consists 


places in the southern mountains. 
pheasants 2re said to be plentiful. 

After it was known that the tract would be acquired 
by the Government, many of the local citizens urged that 
the protection to the game should be continued. The 
North Carolina Legislature passed an act whereby the 
State consented to the enactment by Congress of laws for 
the protection of game, birds and fish on any lands pur- 
chased by the Government under the Weeks Law in the 
western part of the State. 

As a game preserve, no hunting will be allowed on the 
Forest and as the deer and other game increase on the 
area, it is expected that the overflow will drift out of the 
Forest and gradually restock adjacent lands. A mave- 
ment is now on foot to place a herd of elk and one of 
buffalo in the preserve this winter. 

Regulations governing the camping and fishing privi- 
leges have been drawn up in cooperation with local citi- 
zens and sporting clubs, and will be issued by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. It is understood that regulated fishing 
will be allowed, but the number of permits issued the first 
season will be purely experimental, since the capacity of 
the streams is not known. 


CALIFORNIA’S PROBLEMS 


HE twenty-eight million acres of forest in California 
bristles with problems for investigation, and the 
University of California has now completed the 

organization of a new department of forestry in order to 
try to help solve them. Nobody knows yet how fast 
California trees grow. The division of forestry wants to 
find out, so that the state, counties, towns and railroad, 
lumber and water and power companies can devise wise 
policies for growing permanent crops of timber on the 
vast acreage unsuited for other purposes. 

The university also wants to train specialists in tropical 
forestry to solve the problems of the vast forests of Cen- 
tral and South America and the orient storehouses of 
untouched wealth. 


STRIP of almost solid forest, approximately fifty- 
five miles long and from two to eight miles wide, 
has been covered by topographers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Forest Service in the most accurate survey of 

Pennsylvania’s forests ever made. The purpose of the 
surveys is to secure data on which to base plans for the 
future development of the State Forests. 











Some Problems With Everyday Birds 


A Department for the Instruction and Information of Members of the American Forestry Association Regarding Birds and 
the Conservation of Bird Life 


By A. A. ALLEN, Pu.D. 


S the years go by and the number of ornithologists 
and people interested in birds and bird life is 
continually increasing, investigations are carried 

further and further afield, until the most remote and in- 
accessible corners of the globe are being searched for new 
birds and new facts about those already known. But the 
world is not large enough for all to be travellers and ex- 
plorers and there are many who must be content to stay 
at home and interest themselves in the problems of every- 

















A TWO-FAMILY ROBIN’S NEST 


How the modern apartment house idea is adopted by birds—although the 
condition is so unusual as to arouse particular interest and many surmises as 
to the cause, one of which is that the father of the family is a polygamist. 


day birds. Many questions have lain unanswered for 
generations, others are continually arising, so that the 
stay-at-home ornithologist should never be at a loss for 
something to do. Some of the problems bear directly on 
the birds’ relations to man and are of great economic 
importance ; others are valuable in our search for truth or 
interesting in the parallel which they make to our own 
lives. All of them give new zest to the study of birds 
and disclose how much goes unseen and how little of what 
we do see, we understand. They teach us to observe more 
carefully and to reason logically. 

Perhaps no field of ornithology offers greater oppor- 
tunity for discovery than that of the home life of birds, 
and certainly no field is more delightfully full of surprises. 
One has a reason to feel, for example, that everything that 
can be learned about robins has already been discovered 
and published. Here, however, is an incident which will 
bear further study. 

A few years ago there was brought to the author a 
double robin’s nest shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph. It was not discovered until after the birds had 
left, so that nothing was known of its history. A glance 
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at its structure, however, would convince anyone that the 
two compartments were built at the same time and that 
both had been occupied. The author was at a loss to 
account for it and therefore when this spring his attention 
was called to a similar pair of nests that were still occu- 
pied, interest was redoubled. The two nests had a common 
foundation over the post of a front porch and adjoined 
each other closely although the rims were distinct. The 
nests were not discovered until after both were completed 
and the eggs laid, so that nothing is known of how they 
were built. At this time, however, a bright-colored bird, 
presumed to be a male, was sitting on three eggs in one 
nest and a dull-colored bird, presumed to be a female, was 
incubating three in the other. As the author had to leave 














THE SECOND BIRD APARTMENT HOUSE 
The history of this double nest shows that three robins had shares in it, although 
the ornithologists are not able to satisfactorily explain the reason for this depart- 
ure from their usual habit. 
by an early train, further observations were made by the 
discoverer of the nest, Miss Mabel Carey. 

The day following, another egg appeared in the “ fe- 
male’s ” nest and two days later, the eggs in the “ male’s ” 
nest hatched, showing that there must have been an in- 
terval of nearly two weeks between the laying of the two 
sets of eggs and probably, therefore, between the build- 
ing of the two nests. With the hatching of the “ male’s ” 
eggs, the “ female’ showed considerable interest in the 
young birds and helped to feed them several times during 
the day, although she spent most of the time on her own 
nest. Now, however, a third robin appeared, bright in 
color like the first “male” and helped feed the young 
but did not stop to brood. Neither of the two “ males ” 
showed much interest in the “ female’s” nest until four 
days later, when “ male ” number one was seen to incubate 














of food. The second “ male” continued to help feed the 
young and often came when both of the other birds 
were present, the first ‘‘ male” usually leaving upon his 
arrival but sometimes merely backing up and permit- 


ting him to feed. 


Thirteen days later all four eggs in the second nest 
hatched and the other young were almost ready to leave, 
crowding over on to the second nest until the “ female ” 
had difficulty in getting upon it to brood the newly hatched 
young. The next day the “male’s”’ young flew to the 
continued to brood until the 
middle of the afternoon. She did not, however, feed them 
and before evening deserted them to help feed the fledg- 


’ 


ground, while the “ female ’ 


lings with the result that the next day all were dead. 


Now what is the explanation of the double nest? 
What were the relations of the three birds and why did 
the “ female’ desert her young? The greatest difficulty 


arises because the sexes of the different birds could not 
be determined accurately. The two brightly colored birds 
have been called ‘‘ males,” but it is known that mature 
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the eggs fora short time when the “ female ” was in search 








A ‘“‘DUMMY” NEST 


This was built and is owned by the long-billed marsh wren. These wrens are 
architectural plutocrats because they build several nests in which they never 
live. Why they do it has never been satisfactorily explained. 

females may be as bright as males and one or the other 
might have been a female. We have, therefore, two 
alternatives. 

Assuming that both of the bright birds were males, 
we would have a case of polyandry, but it is difficult to 
understand how two males could live amicably together, 
or why the second male should help the first in the care 
of the young. It is too far removed from bird or animal 
nature as we know it. When polyandry does occur, there 
is usually no spirit of codperation between the different 
males. It is much easier to think of one of the bright 
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birds being a female and the case as one of polygamy. 
It is known that polygamy does occur among birds, but 
nevertheless, it is difficult to explain why two females 


should nest so close together. It is unfortunate that the 
birds were not observed when selecting the site, so that 


it might be known whether both worked together, or 
whether the duller, more immature bird came later and 
merely annexed herself. This sort of polygamy occurs 
with the red-winged blackbirds when the later-migrating, 
immature females, which have difficulty finding mates, 
submit to the driving of a male already mated and are 
content to settle somewhere within the area defended by 
him, usually within five or ten feet of the nest of his first 
mate. It might be well to explain here that mating with 
most birds consists of the acceptance by the female of 








A BELIEVER IN MORMONISM 


Here is a house wren that had two mates at the same time and fathered four 
broods of young and seemed to be proud of it. 


the nesting area selected by the male and the power of 
the male to keep other males out of this area. It is fur- 
thermore known that most birds return each spring to 
their former nesting sites and that the females reaccept 
their former mates provided they are still able to drive 
off all other males. Now it is possible that both of these 
female robins may previously have nested for one brood 
or another on this porch and, coming back together this 
spring, may both have accepted the one male capable of 
driving away all others. 

A reason for the desertion of her newly hatched young 
by the second female lies in the fact that a bird’s instinct 
to feed and protect fledglings is much more powerful than 
its instinct to care for newly hatched young, a fact that 
bird photographers must always bear in mind, especially 
when working with wary, sensitive birds in which the 
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instinct of fear is strong. Birds that are impossible sub- 
jects while incubating or brooding newly hatched young 
are nearly fearless as the young leave the nest. The 
yellow-breasted chat is a good example. It has proven 
a stumbling block to photographers for twenty years, 
because all of its instincts are subservient to that of fear 
or caution. It will desert its nests and even its young 
upon the slightest provocation, so that it is practically 





A SOCIAL VISIT 


This family of rough-winged swallows is entertaining a visitor with whom they 
appear to be on most cordial terms. The writer wonders if this is the beginning 
of a social instinct among birds. 

impossible to secure a photograph of it. When the young 
are leaving the nest, however, the instinct to feed and 
protect them reaches its h’ghest point, nearly balancing 
the bird’s fear, so that during the past summer it was 
possible, with the exercise of sufficient caution, to secure 
some photographs of the male bird feeding the young. In 
the case of the robin, then, the flight of the young from 
the first nest aroused in the second female the more 
powerful instinct and she deserted the newly hatched 
young to care for the fledglings, even though they were 
not her own. 

Observation of unusual cases such as this one of the 
robin is often suggestive of the origin of inexplicable 
habits among some species of birds. For example, many 
members of the wren family, including both species of 
marsh wrens, the house wren, the winter wren and at 
least three species of South American wrens and probably 
others, build duplicate nests. These have been variously 
called “ cock nests,” “ dummy nests,” etc., but they have 
never been satisfactorily explained. The house wren, for 
example, fills every hole and every nesting box in the 
vicinity with sticks before commencing the actual nest 
that is to be used. The marsh wrens build six or seven 
nests within a short radius, only one of which is used. 
The winter wren does the same, although, because of the 
nature of its nesting site, the various nests are farther 
apart. In each case the nest building does not cease 
with the completion of the real nest but continues through- 
out the season and it is not uncommon to find marsh 
wrens still building, after the middle of August, nests 
which will never be used. The explanation for this 














curious over-development of the nest-building instinct is 
difficult to see but careful observation of a large number 
of cases may shed some light upon it. The case of a pair 
of house wrens which built upon my porch is particularly 
elucidating. 

The male bird, as usual, appeared first in the spring 
and immediately began filling all of the nesting boxes in 
the vicinity with sticks. Other males that appeared were 
promptly driven off. After a few days a female appeared 
and remodelled and completed the nest which the 
male had started in the box on the porch, the male 
helping her at intervals but also continuing to carry sticks 
into other boxes. By the time the complement of seven 
eggs was completed, we discovered another pair of wrens 
nesting over a neighbor’s door, but soon afterwards 
observed that the two males were never singing at the 
oz 
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CAN YOU SEE HIM? 


A song sparrow on its nest, well hidden from prying eyes and from enemies 
because it is streaked like the grasses which it inhabits and seems a part of them. 


same time and began to suspect that something was 
wrong. At this time our male got caught in a sparrow 
trap and we placed an aluminum band on his leg to mark 
him. Identification was now comparatively simple and 
we easily followed the bird from one nest to the other. 
It was obviously a case of polygamy. An even stranger 
part of the story follows: 

Thirteen days after the laying of the last egg, we 
looked into the box in the morning and found the young 
hatching. Two days later, when we came home at noon, 
we found the male bird throwing hair and feathers out of 
the nest and every young had disappeared. It was evi- 
dent that the young had preceded the feathers and that 
the father of the family was on the rampage. We 
hastened to the neighbor’s nest expecting to find another 
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scene of devastation, but were happily disappointed. 
Here, too, the eggs had hatched, but the young were still 
unharmed. In fact, while we were still there, the male 
came from our nest and began singing in the nearby tree 
with all his previous exuberance. Nor did he disturb this 
nest at all, but helped to feed the young until in due time 
they left the nest. 

But what became of our female? Four days passed 
before she reappeared and when she did do so, it was 
with a feather in her bill, and she set to work to rebuild 
the nest that the male had ruined. The male had con- 
tinued to sing in the vicinity as though nothing had hap- 
pened and when she reappeared he mated with her as 
before. Six more eggs were laid and these did not hatch 
until the young had left the other nest. This was appar- 
ently more satisfactory to the male for, although up to 
this time he had been assisting the other female to feed 
her young, he now became very attentive to our young 
and assisted them through to maturity. In the meantime, 
the other female got her young started in life, came back, 





ALSO OF THE SPARROW FAMILY 


The chipping sparrow has departed somewhat from the type color pattern, 
having lost the streaks that once marked its underparts. 


renovated her nest and with the help of the male started 
another brood. Thus the male fathered four broods, one 
of which he did away with, apparently because he could 
not care for two broods at the same time. 

How general polygamy is among wrens has not yet 
been recorded, for it takes unusual conditions to deter- 
mine it accurately. But the fact that they are so at all 
suggests a good explanation for the duplicate nests. 
These duplicate nests are built entirely or nearly so by 
the male birds and very probably to attract the females 
as a sort of a mating performance. The fact that the 
males continue to build after having secured one mate, 
and the fact that the habit is so prevalent throughout 
the family suggest that polygamy was one of the fixed 
habits of the wren progenitors and that duplicate nest 


building and occasional polygamy are the vestiges of this 
ancient habit. 

Another interesting problem that concerns the home 
life of birds is that of the gregarious nesters like the night 
herons and the bank swallows. Why this habit should 
have developed with certain species and not with others 
will always invite thought and theory. That the presence 
of others of the same species nesting in the near vicinity 
is irritating to most birds is a familiar fact. Usually one 
pair, when nesting, will not permit the close approach of 
any other bird, especially one of the same species. Social 
nesters, like the bank swallows, are the exception. 

The rough-winged swallows are particularly solitary 





THE EVENING GROSBEAK 


This bird is an unusual member of the sparrow family. He is marked differently 
from the typical sparrows, being bright yellow, black and white. 
in their nesting habits as compared with the bank swal- 
lows. They nest in old kingfisher burrows, drain pipes 
or crevices in the cliffs and though two or three pairs’ 
may build in the same vicinity, they are never truly 
gregarious or social and resent the approach of other indi- 
viduals near their nests. While working with a pair that 
were nesting in an old kingfisher burrow, I noticed two 
other swallows which were nesting at a considerable dis- 
tance occasionally flying past or even hovering for a 
minute before the entrance to my birds’ burrow. Usually 
they were promptly set upon and driven away. Gradually 
I became aware, however, that both birds of the other 
pair were not being treated alike. One was always, with- 
out exception, attacked by both my birds and driven away, 
while the other passed to and fro without molestation. 
When I removed the young from the nest and perched 
them on a wire fence to photograph them, the second pair 
of swallows appeared and, as usual, one of them was 
promptly driven away but the other was allowed to 
remain. In fact, this swallow caught a passing damsel 
fly and actually fed it to one of the young as though it 
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were its parent. The accompanying photograph shows 
all three birds perched on the fence with the young just 
after the fourth bird had been driven away. 

Now how shall we interpret this strange preference 
which the swallows were showing for one of their kind? 
Are we to think that the pair of swallows had formed 
some sort of an attachment for the third bird like a human 
friendship? Was it a symptom of polygamy, or can we 
read in it the origin of the social instinct in other swal- 
lows by the overcoming of the natural antipathy to an- 
other bird of the same species? It is not sufficient in 
explaining the origin of a social instinct in birds to state 
that they have come together for protection or on account 
of restricted nesting sites because a far larger number of 
species suffer from these restrictions or need of protection 
than actually avail themselves of the opportunity of nest- 
ing together. They have first to overcome that natural 
antipathy toward one another, especially during the nest- 
ing season, which has been so necessary for the dispersal 
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of the species and for maintaining a sufficient food sup- 
ply. The bank swallows have overcome it entirely, 
whether through polygamy or what not, we do not yet 
know. Possibly the rough-winged swallows are coming 
to it. Certainly it offers a fascinatiug field for study and 
experiment to one located near a colony of social birds. 

These are but a few of the numerous observations 
which anyone might make and which help to make the 
study of ornithology most fascinating. The hundreds of 
little points in a bird’s home life, in its migrations, in 
its feeding habits or in its coloration that are at present 
without explanation will eventually yield their secret to 
careful observers. Which discoveries may prove of great 
value to mankind and which will only add to the treasury 
of knowledge, the discoverer may never know and the 
world may never recognize, but just as surely as anyone 
interests himself sufficiently and trains himself to observe 
conscientiously, just so will he learn new secrets and 
reveal new truths about our every-day birds. 


The Sparrows 


(Family Fringillide) 


IHE sparrows, finches and buntings constitute the 
largest family of birds, including over 1200 
species and subspecies. They are found all 

over the world except in Australia, but are most abundant 
in the Northern Hemisphere. In North America, north 
of Mexico, 91 species have been recorded and in Eastern 
United States 45 species are to be found. 

By most ornithologists the sparrows are considered the 
highest development of bird life. They are generalized in 
their structures rather than specialized, and in this age 
they are the dominant birds 


for the majority of them are terrestrial birds, feeding and 
nesting on or near the ground. The family includes, 
however, the grosbeaks and buntings, many of which are 
brilliantly colored, and the line separating the sparrow 
family from that most brilliant family of all, the tanagers, 
is nowhere very sharp. 

Many species of this family, especially exotic ones, 
have beautiful songs, and are best known as cage birds, 
the canary and bullfinch being familiar examples. Our 
native sparrows and grosbeaks are second only to the 

thrushes in their musical 





of the world. Geologically 
speaking, this might well be 
called the “ Age of Spar- 
rows,” just as in the past 
we have had an Age of 
Divers, an Age of Waders, 
an Age of Woodpeckers, 
etc. The strong conical 
bills of the sparrows, 
although thus modified for 
crushing seeds, are at the 
same time sharply pointed 
to enable them to pick up 
the smallest insects. They 
are correspondingly versa- 
tile in their feeding habits, 
so that while in fall and 
winter they feed almost en- 
tirely upon seeds, during the summer they consume great 
quantities of insects. They are, therefore, among our 
most valuable birds both for their consumption of weed 
seed and for their destruction of insect pests. 

The typical sparrows are rather dull-colored brown 
and gray birds, usually heavy streaked, so that they 
resemble the pattern of the grasses among which they live, 





adult relations have lost. 





YOUNG CHIPPING SPARROWS 


These youngsters show the streaks which their father and mother and all their 
The bird in the middle is a young cowbird. 


ability. 

Sparrows build  well- 
formed nests of straws and 
grasses, lined with finer 
grasses and horsehair, a few 
species using cotton or 
feathers. Most of them 
lay bluish eggs, more or less 
spotted with brown. Young 
sparrows of all species are 
more streaked than the 
adults, and where there is 
a difference in color be- 
tween male and _ female, 
they resemble the female. 
For example, young chip- 
ping sparrows have heavily 
streaked breasts, although 
this is true of neither parent, and the young of 
the rose-breasted grosbeak are brownish and streaked 
like the female bird. This shows that the original pat- 
tern of the sparrow family was one of streaks, like that 
of many species today, and that all the uniformly 
or brilliantly marked species have developed away from 
the main stem. 
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Sparrows are plastic birds 
and respond readily to the 
factors of their environment, 
excess of light and aridity 
tending to make them pale in 
color, and excess of humid- 
ity and shade making them 
darker. such 
widely distributed species as 


Thus among 
the song and fox sparrows 
that are found throughout 
North America, 
remarkably pale race in the 


we find a 


hot, arid regions of the west, 


while those of the Pacific 
Coast are very dark. The 
birds of Eastern North 


America, on the other hand, 
where conditions are not ex- 
treme, are intermediate. 
Typical 

hardy birds. 
never migrate and others re- 
tire southward 
distances, remaining in cold 
latitudes throughout the win- 
ter. A few are highly mi- 
gratory, the indigo bird and 
blue grosbeak wintering in Central America, and the 
rose-breasted grosbeak continuing as far as Colombia 
or Ecuador. Among the familiar winter birds of North- 
ern United States might be mentioned the tree sparrow, 


are 
Many species 


sparrows 


only short 


LIKE FATHER? 


the female. 


PULPWOOD STATISTICS INCLUDED 


IGURES showing the amount of wood used in the 
United States for making pulp will, it is announced, 
be obtained by the Forest Service in connection 

with its 1916 census of the lumber industry. Because 
of the increasing scarcity of the pulpwood in some parts 
of the country, the need for accurate figures showing 
the consumption of this class of material is realized by 
manufacturers and foresters alike and it is expected that 
such figures will be made a part of the yearly statistical 
work of the Forest Service. The pulp manufacturers will 
cooperate in the work, through their trade organization, 
the Newsprint Manufacturers’ Association. 

Detailed information in regard to the amount and cost 
of different kinds of pulpwood consumed in the different 
states is to be collected. Comparative figures showing the 
total pulpwood consumption of the country for 1899, 1909, 
1914, and 1916 are to be compiled. 

The data to be obtained will, it is stated, be of con- 
siderable value to pulp manufacturers, as well as to the 
Forest Service. Owing to the comparatively small num- 
ber of pulp mills in the United States, it is thought it 
will be possible to issue a report on the work at an 
early date. 





When the male bird is brighter in color than the female the 
Here is a male rose-breasted grosbeak fee 


snow bunting, longspurs, 
redpolls, pine and evening 
grosbeaks, pine siskin, and 
crossbills. These birds nest 
in the far north and come 
southward only far enough 
to find food. Some that re- 
main throughout the year, or 
migrate only short distances, 
include the goldfinch, purple 
finch, song sparrow, junco 
and the ubiquitous house 
sparrow. Others that 
more migratory, and spend 
the winter in southern 
United States, include white- 
throated, white-crowned, 
vesper, chipping, field and 
fox sparrows, and towhee. 
All of these birds are 
easily attracted to feeding 
stations during the migra- 
tion or during the winter, if 
a plentiful supply of seeds is 
afforded. The cracked grain 
sold for small chicks, with 
an admixture of sunflower 
seeds, is most satisfactory. 
Feeding the birds in winter is a delightful and instructive 
pastime and a real help to trees and gardens. Directions 
for maintaining a feeding station at or near one’s window 
will be found in AMERICAN Forestry for December, 1915. 


are 


OR MOTHER? 


young resembles 
ling its young. 


NEW YORK TO BUY FORESTS 


T the recent election the people of New York State 
voted to tax themselves $10,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of forest preserves. The fact that this was 

not done by act of legislature, but by a referendum, shows 
how popular the idea of state forests has become with the 
people at large. The forest preserves of New York are 
not only of great economic importance for the preserva- 
tion of the water supply and of local industries, but serve 
as an immense park which is visited annually by millions 
of people. Of the total amount voted, $7,500,000 will be 
available for further purchases in the Adirondacks and 
Catskills, where the State owns already 1,814,550 acres of 
forests and lakes, and $2,500,000 for the Highlands of 
the Hudson Preserve. A private subscription of a like 
sum had already been secured contingent on the passage 
of this proposition of the referendum. There will, there- 
fore, be available altogether $5,000,000 for the completion 
of a great interstate park in the Highlands of the Hudson. 

This splendid example set by a wealthy state will un- 
doubtedly have a valuable influence on other eastern states. 
The fourteen thousand acres which the Vermont Forestry 
Department has acquired is a good start in the right direc- 
tion, but it is only a drop in the bucket compared to the 
3,000,000 acres of woodland in the State. 














Rocky Mountain National Park 


By Mark DANIELS 


Former Superintendent of National Parks 


HERE are many who consider the name “ Rocky 
Mountain National Park ” as nothing short of an 
inspiration, and I know that any criticism of this 

title of one of our national playgrounds will make the 
hair on the esthetic necks of those who had much to do 
with the naming of this Park bristle with antagonism. 
Not that the name has much to do with the Park, for, 
after all, what’s in a name? And if those who named a 
lake “ Round Lake ” because it was round, “ Red Peak,” 
because it was red, and “Gray Peak,” because it was 
almost gray, 
have continued 
to draw their 
inspiration 
from the same 
inexhaustible 





source, who 
should criticise 
them for nam- 
ing the Rocky 
Mountain Na- 
tional Park as 
they did, be- 
cause it is in 
the Rocky 
Mountains? 
Such — consist- 
ency deserves 
compliment 
rather than 
criticism 
Nevertheless it 
would seem 
that something 
more specific 
than the partic- 
ular cognomen 
selected might 
have been in- 
troduced which 
would indicate 
either that this 
National Park 
did not extend 
from the Gulf 
of Mexico to 
the Canadian 
border or that 
it was located 
where it was 


ESTES PARK VILLAGE, ESTES PARK, COLORADO 


This village nestles at the base of the Continental Divide in one of the most beautiful valleys in the Rocky Moun- broaden hi 
c P 1S 





Mount Rainier National Park is definitely indicated 
by its name; Glacier National Park is more or 
less described by its name, and so with Mesa Verde, 
Sequoia and most of the others. They might have 
called it “The Rocky Mountain-Colorado-Sixty-Miles- 
from-Denver-National Park” without, in the minds of 
many, having detracted materially from the euphony of 
the name selected. 
I have heard the arguments in favor of this name and 
they are many. For example, it is contended that the 
mind of the 
————— _ Sweating hus- 
bandmen of the 
sultry east, 
whose thoughts 
at ieve turn 
from heating 
labors to the 
long coveted 
trip to the cool 
and snowy 
heights, lights 
automatically 
and _ without 
mental effort 
upon the magic 
phrase “ Rocky 
Mountains.” 
What more log- 
ical, therefore, 
than a Rocky 
Mountain Na- 
tional Park ? 
But can it not 
also be said that 
while we are 
thus saving the 
tired business 
man the labor 
of taking down 
his geography 
to determine 
where the par- 
ticular national 
park he may 
read of is lo- 
cated, we are, 
by this very 
saving of ef 
fort, failing to 


tor some spe- tains. The picture does not seem to bear out the statement in the Government bulletin to the effect that it is 
beautiful, despite the fact that the Stanley Hotel has done a great deal to lift the village out of the class of 
knowledge of 


cific purpose.  tawdriness. 
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the country he lives in. I have also heard that while this 
name has not the musical value of Sequoia, Yosemite 
and Rainier, there is no doubt that there is in the phrase 
“Rocky Mountain National Park” a certain hardness 
and roughness which, when the phrase is once fixed in 
the memory, prevents it from slipping out too easily. To 
all these arguments I 


Fort Collins is a picturesque, attractive and interesting 
town and one that is well calculated to place the tourist 
in that frame of mind which precludes quibbling over 
such minor inconveniences as dusty roads, springless 
wagons and federal politics, the last of which seems to be, 
like the poor of Christ’s parable, ever with us in Colorado. 

Why federal politics 





can only say that it is 
sincere love for this 
beautiful area that sug- 
gests the advisability 
of selecting for it the 
best name possible, and 
if this has been done, 
there is nothing more 
to be said. Whether 
the name that it shall 
forever be known by 
is beautiful or not, 
there is no doubt that 
‘Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park” contains 
some of the most won- 
derful scenery we have 
in this country. 

There is no scenic 
reservation in our sys- 
tem of National Parks 
which is so well located 
to serve the people as 
the Rocky Mountain 
National Park. It is 
but fifteen miles or so 
from Fort Collins, 
which is the terminal 
of a branch line of the 
Union Pacific system, 
and may be reached in 
cars of the Union Pa- 


Photograph by Wiswall Brothers, Denver. 
ROCK CLIFFS, BIG THOMPSON ROAD TO ESTES PARK 

PO Se 4 

cific Railroad Com- one approach to the Rocky Mountain National Park is up the canyon of the Big Thompson. 


: lard service The road, for many miles, skirts the very edge of the roaring, rv 
pany s standard Service. clinging meanwhile at the base of the great cliffs. It is one of the most beautiful drives to 


: . . be f 1 in this country. 
lt is ehout sixty mia Sr” 


from Denver, whence it can be approached by motor over 
some of the finest roads in the State of Colorado. It is in 
the eastern portion of the Rocky Mountains and is, there- 
fore, about the first location of high elevations that can 
be reached by the westward exodus from the hot valleys 
of the Mississippi and the Missouri. A thirty-six hour 
ride from Chicago will land one practically at the toes 
of the Park. This means that a very large percentage of 
the population of the United States has at last a national 
park, embracing glaciers, sparkling lakes and lofty peaks, 
within thirty-six hours’ train ride from their own homes. 
In addition to this, when the tourist is landed at Fort 
Collins on the Union Pacific, he is not dropped like a lost 
soul in the wilderness, but steps from the train on to the 
platform of a modern and well-kept-up depot, back of 
which lies a town that is bidding strongly for the reputa- 
tion of being spotless. 





should pick on a state 
whose residents must 
make scenery at least 
the dessert of their 
daily nourishment is 
rather difficult to con- 
ceive, unless it is that 
this State on the top of 
our continent presents 
temptations as a site 
for junketing parties. 
Or perhaps it is that 
an architect of talent 
and ability once con- 
ceived, at the instiga- 
tion of Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst, a 
summer home for the 
President, situated on 
the precipitous peaks 
surrounding Denver, 
and through the broad 
medium of the instiga- 
tor’s publications in- 
stilled into the minds 
of federal politicians a 
scheme by which they 
could justify trips to 
the Rocky Mountains. 
In any case, the fact 
remains that if you 
visit the Kocky Moun- 
tain National Park, you 
must mind your P’s 
and ©’s and be careful 
to carry with you certificates of political faith testifying 
that you belong to any and all parties. Not only must 
this be done, but the possibility of springing one certificate 
on the wrong party must be carefully avoided. 

As an example of the influence of the Colorado vote, 
the first attempt to appoint a superintendent of the Park 
is an excellent example. Acting on the instructions of the 
Secretary of the Interior, a department official was inter- 
viewing likely candidates in a room, the door to which 
would not close. Having found, perhaps, the best man 
for the position that could be secured in that part of the 
country, he shook hands with his selection and stepped 
with him to the door. As he opened the door, a press 
reporter removed his ear from the opening just in time to 
save his head from coming into violent contact with a 
material that gave strong evidence of having supplied: 
many similar heads. The next morning there were head- 





ng waters of the river, 
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lines announcing the appointments of the Secretary of the 
Interior to the offices in the new park, and the wires from 
Washington began to sing. As a result, a gentleman of 
culture and education who had agreed to accept a posi- 


FORESTRY 


handsome profit on the deal. Perhaps all this discussion 
of political conditions may seem extraneous to the subject 
of scenery and national parks. It is, nevertheless, in 
the particular instance of the Rocky Mountain National 








THE PEAK OF THE ROCKIES 


The summit of Long's Peak is the highest point in the Rocky Mountains. It dominates the surrounding territory and rises like a protecting power over the 
little village of Estes Park which nestles near its base. 


tion that carried a salary materially less than his private 
income, was not appointed. The man who was big enough 
to have the job seek him was set aside, and the time-worn 
custom of going over the list of men seeking the job was 
wearily begun. However, the telegraph company made a 


Park, of considerable value to the tourist who wishes to 
enjoy the scenery with the least possible annoyance. 
The best approach to the Park is up the canyon of the 
Thompson River to Estes Park, a small village nestling 
at the base of Oldman Mountain, and surrounded on three 



































sides by the towering peaks of the Rockies. There are 
very few towns or villages in the United States that are 
so beautifully situated as is Estes Park, but here I must 
take issue with the author of that Department publica- 
tion who calls the town “ beautiful.” 
ful, and if one is inclined to place credit where it is due, he 
must say that God made a masterpiece of this beautiful 
valley ; but in so far as I was personally able to ascertain 
through a stay of some length at Estes Park, there was 
nothing in the village 


The site is wonder- 
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Red, Purple and Yellow Lakes might be found. These 
names stand out rather distinctively against such names 
as Ouzel Lake, Fern Lake and Shelf Lake, whose names 
seem to indicate something of the character they possess. 
Of course, the list of names in the Park, as usual, em- 
braces a list of office holders in the Federal Government 
and local celebrities, who feared they might die with no 
other evidence of their having existed than their names 
upon a government contour map. 

The most interest- 





that had been done by 
man that did not scream 
its impropriety. How- 
ever, the assault upon 
the eyes made by the 
inartistic 
houses of Estes Park is 


cottages and 


short-lived, for no one 
who has ever breathed 
deeply of the air of 
mountain 
long withstand the call 
of the ridges that sur- 
round the village, and 
the excellent Stanley 
Hotel is really worth 
while. 

There is a bit of 
road running from the 
village up the Fall 
River to one of 
western entrances. In 
1914 a small bit of this 
road had been graded 
into the Park and now 
there are within the 
Park perhaps as much 
as eight or nine miles 
of wagon road, two or 
three of which, horrors of extravagance, have been built 
by the Federal Government. If, therefore, the tourist 
expects to see anything of the Rocky Mountain National 
Park from an automobile, he is doomed to the bitterest 
of disappointments, but if he will ride or walk, the most 
beautiful part of the Park can be visited without staying 
away from the hotel over night. 

There is a trail running from Iceberg Lake, in the 
northern portion of the Park, along a plateau that main- 
tains, for six or seven miles, an almost constant elevation 
of twelve thousand feet. From this ridge the crest of 
the Continental Divide is silhouetted against the western 
sky across a great canyon half a mile in depth. This 
wonderful plateau enjoys the distinctive and descriptive 
name of Trail Ridge, it probably having been assumed by 
the namers that no other ridge ever carried a trail upon 
its undulating bosom. Speaking of names, the Rocky 
Mountain National Park offers much food for thought. 
There are Blue Lake, Black Lake, The Loch, Green Lake 
and possibly, if one had time to carefully study the map, 


can 


peaks 


the 


Photograph by Wiswall Brothers, Denver. 


built a few miles of very excellent road. 


the State Highway Commission 





PORTION OF ROAD BUILT BY CONVICT LABOR 


The Government has built but a small bit of road in the National Park, in fact it has built 
practically none of the road exclusively with Federal funds, but has used what meager appro- 
priations could be secured from the State of Colorado, and, with the aid of convict labor, has 
The picture here shown is a portion of the Fall 
River road which was built by Colorado convict labor according t« 


ing and picturesque 
part of the entire 
Park is the area em- 


bracing about fifty 
square miles centered 
around Long’s Peak. 
Here the Continental 
Divide, which rises 
more gradually from 
the western boundary 
of the Park, drops off 
precipitously, leaving 
great glaciated cirques, 
vertical cliffs and tre- 
mendously deep can- 
yons which, from a dis- 
tance, seem to defy ex- 
ploration. Odessa 
Lake, on Fern Creek, 
is an exquisite gem of 
green and blue, which 
seems to be almost sur- 
rounded by the jagged 
crests of the Continen- 
tal Divide and its spurs. 
Further south, clinging 
fairly closely to the 
base of the eastern 
slope of the Divide, are 
Bear Lake, The Loch, Mills and many other beautiful 
sheets of water cupped in the hollow of granite walls. 
There is a stretch of territory to the east of the Divide, 
and snuggling up close beneath its towering crest, which 
seems to be the place in this portion of the Rocky Moun- 
tains where nature concentrated in an effort to run the 
entire gamut of her repertoire of scenic wonders. This 
area begins at a point almost due west of the village of 
Estes Park, and runs south about seven miles. In it 
there are almost every form of scenic wonders with the 
exception of such phenomena as are to be encountered 
in Yellowstone National Park. The area is dotted with 
lakes and meadows traversed by innumerable streams, 
covered with beautiful forests and boasts of an occasional 
glacier thrown in here and there for good measure. In 
a small area, consisting of not more than one township, 
there are somewhere in the neighborhood of forty lakes, 
if one is willing to apply the name “ lake ” to some small 
sheets of water not more than one hundred yards in 
diameter. In this same area are the Andrews Glacier and 





) the excellent survey of 
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the Taylor Glacier. On the eastern extremity of this riot 
of scenery is Long’s Peak, the highest peak in the Rockies, 
at the base of which is Long’s Peak Inn, after which 
some people will tell you the peak was named. The 
proprietor of both is Mr. Enos Mills, a naturalist and 
writer who is accredited, according to the Interior Depart- 
ment’s circular, with being “the father of the Rocky 
Mountain National Park.” Such a statement from the 
Interior Department itself raises in the minds of some a 
doubt as to the verity 
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placid sheet of water in the bottom of one of the most 
distinctive glacial cirques in the district. Little or nec 
foliage is visible in the neighborhood, and the entire scene 
is pregnant with an atmosphere of lofty silence. The 
ascent to the top of the Peak from the lower benches is 
not so simple as it seems, but can be safely negotiated if 
the spirit of foolhardiness does not overcome the climber. 
The trail to the top approaches the Peak from the north 
and east, threading en route the little canyon of Alpine 

Brook, crossing over a 





of Gavernment publi- 
cations, and suggests 
the possibility of an- 
other dispute over par- 
enthood. Such argu- 
ments, however, are 
not unique, for on 
every hand may be 
found naturalists who 
disagree with the Great 
Creator. 

Mr. Mills has lived 
and operated his hotel 
inthe shadow of Long’s 
Peak for many years, 
and despite the fact 
that he is accredited 
with being the father 
of his inn, as well as 
other things, the hos- 
telry itself looks much 
older than its owner. 
As a writer, it is known 
that he had nothing to 
do with the naming of 
the points of interest in 
his bailiwick, for anyone 
reading his delightful 
works would know that 
he would not have to 
resort to a list of paint 


Photograph by Wiswall Brothers, Denver. 





1 f THIS INSPIRES A SUGGESTION 
colors aS a source O The National Park Service might do very well to adopt the plan of building small drinking 


plateau called Boulder 
Field, and striking a 
northward reaching 
spur of the main ridge 
about half a mile to the 
north of the Peak. 
There is quite a 
distinction between not 
only the formation, but 
also the color of the 
peaks in the Rocky 
Mountains and in the 
higher Sierra of Cali- 
fornia. The Rocky 
Mountains are more 
colorful, and to him 
whose eye is not so 
sensitive to the delicate 
shades of lavender and 





warm grays, the deeper 
colors of the Rockies 
present more attrac- 
tions. Nor is there the 
same degree of terrify- 
ing wildness about the 
peaks of the Great 
Divide that is to be 
found in the high 
Sierra. Nevertheless, it 
is safe to say that to 
one who is reaching a 
height in excess of 





fountains in the most frequented locations, as the Denver Mountain Parks Commission fourteen thousand feet 


5. - cares 
name has done. Whether the National Park would be as successful in securing such attractive 
modern Sarahs at their wells, as the Denver park system, is open to some question. 


Long’s Peak Inn is 
about ten or twelve miles from the village of Estes Park 
and is excellently situated as a secondary base from which 
to operate in the neighborhood of this area of intensified 
scenery. Most tourists who are fond of mountain climb- 
ing essay the ascent of Long’s Peak after having been 
thoroughly fortified by a rest and other things to be had 
at the Inn. The vertical face of Long’s Peak may be 
seen as a terminating feature at the western end of the 
canyon which flattens out to accommodate Long’s Peak 
Inn, and it beckons the mountain lover, casting about him 
the irresistible spell of its mightiness. 

Long’s Peak is the highest of a group of several peaks, 
the tops of which are hardly a half mile apart. On the 
east there is a vertical precipice of some fifteen hundred 
feet in height, at the base of which is Chasm Lake, a 


for the first time, there 
will be sufficient in the panorama from the top of Long’s 
Peak to recall his past wrongdoings with a suddenness 
that begets a determination to follow the paths of right- 
eousness in the future. In the vicinity of Long’s Peak 
there is a comparatively small area of that same precipi- 
tous storm-torn clutter of jagged peaks that may be found 
in the high Sierra stretching from Mount Langley nearly 
to Lake Tahoe, but the scope of nature’s activities in 
sculpturing mighty peaks and chasms seems to have been, 
in the Rockies, limited to certain areas. 

In considering the beauties of the Rocky Mountain 
National Park, the flora of the district should not be 
overlooked. As is known to many, the columbine is the 
floral emblem of the State of Colorado, and it thrives in 
the Rocky Mountain National Park in a profusion that is 
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astounding ; in fact there are meadows here and there that 
are fairly carpeted with Indian Paint Brush, columbine 
and an almost inexhaustible variety of mountain wild- 
flowers. The general effect of a short trip through the 
richest portion of this scenic area leaves the impression 
of having passed through a kaleidoscopic range of colors 
that is never to be forgotten. 

Almost half of the Park lies to the west of the Con- 
tinental Divide, and while it is sufficiently broken in con- 
tour to disturb the complacent bosom of the effete east- 
erner, despite the fact that his sojourn on the Atlantic 
Coast enables him to negotiate the approach to Brooklyn 
Bridge without any marked acceleration of the heart 
action, it is still not nearly so rugged and difficult to 
travel through as is the eastern portion. Nevertheless, to 
many, the western half has its charm of forest cover, 
larger lakes and flowing streams which present a more 
peaceful and inviting picture. After all, to leave the 
sights of towering sky-scrapers, deafening riveting 
machines and roaring traffic, where all of the forces of 
nature seem to be fighting one another as agents for man 
in his pursuit of the elusive cartwheel of commerce, and 
to arrive at a scene where the forces of nature, undirected 
by the hands of man, have been shattering granite peaks 
into natural sky-scrapers, is not altogether a complete 
change, and viewed in this light, the western half of the 
Park may present the more attractive picture, excluding, 
of course, the valleys that seem to focus in the vicinity 
of the village of Estes Park. 

There is a road, skirting about two-thirds of the west- 
ern border of the Park, which runs almost due north and 
south along the Kawuneeche Valley. This road leads 
south to the village of Granby on the Denver and Salt 
Lake Railroad. Its northern extremity is nowhere 
in particular. About two-thirds of the way down the 
western border of the Park, however, there is the 
town of Grand Lake, on the northern shores of a lake 
of the same name. 

Despite the fact that in our Government bulletins we 
find Grand Lake described as “ a thriving centre of hotel 
and cottage life,” there are many who will argue that its 
greatest asset is the fact that the surface of the Lake is 
8,369 feet above the sea and over 1,000 miles from New 
York. The Lake itself, while not within the legal bound- 
aries of the Park, is still embraced on three sides by these 
boundaries, and is, therefore, substantially within the 
Park. Its surface covers approximately one square mile 
and constitutes perhaps one of the most charming sheets 
of water in this part of the State of Colorado. Its outlet 
is into the Grand River. It is supplied from the innumer- 
able lakes and snow-banks of the Divide through Tona- 
hutu Creek and, most ingenious of names, the North 
Outlet and East Outlet. The last two named of these 
creeks or streams heads in a series of really beautiful lakes 
in the valleys of which here and there are to be encoun- 
tered the numerous groves of aspens with their birch-like 
bark standing out like silver shafts against the back- 
ground of vivid green. Along these streams, as along 


most any other in the Park, there are to be found beaver 
dams that raise the level of the water here and there to 
make small hand-mirrors for the gods. 

In the northern portion of the Park, which is closer 
to the village of Estes Park, there is the Hallet Glacier and 
Crystal and Lawn Lakes offering themselves upon the 
altar of scenic fascinations in their portion of the Park. 
The Black Canyon Creek and Roaring River branches of 
the Fall River head in Lawn Lake and present for those 
who love the view of moving water perhaps as interesting 
a side trip as can be found. There is also the Cache La 
Poudre River which heads in the Poudre Lakes at the 
crest of the Divide, but only six or seven miles of its 
headwaters are within the boundaries of the Park. 

It is to be deeply regretted that when the Park was 
established, sufficient area was not enclosed within the 
boundary lines to include another district of scenic beauty 
which lies about ten miles south of the present southern 

‘ark boundary. The Continental Divide runs almost due 
north and south after it emerges from the southern end of 
the Park. Ten miles south of the Park boundary is the 
Arapaho Glacier, which is one of the largest glaciers in 
the district. Just south of the Park boundary, not more 
than a half mile as the crow flies, are the two St. Vrain 
Glaciers. The eastern slope of the Divide is dotted with 
lakes as plentiful in number as the district in the vicinity 
of Long’s Peak and Hallet Peak, while the western slope 
is richer in scenery than is the western slope of the Divide 
inside the Park. As a matter of fact, the entire area from 
the present Park south to and including Pike’s Peak, in 
the vicinity of Colorado Springs, should be thrown into 
a national park and developed to the highest possible 
degree for the use of the public. 

This stretch of territory is almost entirely scenic in 
character, and while it possesses fairly large forests, is 
so broken in contour as to reduce materially the com- 
mercial value of the standing timber. There is a material 
percentage of the population of the United States that is 
in real and serious need of a public playground where 
they can forget for the time the sweltering heat of the 
Middle West. These people turn instinctively to the cool 
heights of the Rocky Mountains which are within easy 
striking distance. Nothing, therefore, could be more 
logical or more fitting than that a Federal Government, 
which boasts of the fact that it is operating exclusively 
on the pro bono publico theory, should take steps to de- 
velop this one of its national assets, at least to that degree 
which would make it available for the great population 
that needs it most. Whether or not those to whom votes 
are as precious as poverty to a pawn broker can be led to 
snitch a side of bacon from the pork barrel with which 
to grease the wheels of justice, is a question of grave 
doubt, but if this cannot be done, at least steps should be 
taken to further the present wise policy of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to develop the recreation resources of the 
National Forests. As a matter of fact, so long as the 
National Forests are not entirely within the boundaries of 
the National Parks, there are going to be those who will 
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wish to enjoy their outings in the National forests, and 
now that we have a Park Service Bureau, it would seem 
that the time has come when some sort of sensible co- 
operation should be established between that Service and 
the Forest Service. The latter is bound, by the sheer 
nature of things, to be called upon to protect tourists in 
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their pursuit of insouciant pleasure in the wilds, no matter 
how many national parks we have or how well they are 
advertised and administered. When this fact is thor- 
oughly recognized and a practical basis of codperation is 
established, there will be a vote of thanks coming to 
someone from every one concerned. 





Little-Known Forest Products 


N addition to the ordinary uses of wood with which 
we are familiar, mankind is dependent upon the 
forest for a variety of products whose appearance 

does not indicate their origin, say members of the Forest 
Service. Numerous as these products are, and as exten- 
sive as is their use at the present time, science is con- 
stantly learning new constituents which enter into the 
make-up of wood and is finding new uses to which these 
constituents and those already known can be put. Powder 
for munitions or blasting, disinfectants for protection 
against contagious diseases, and artificial silk for clothing 
are among the products obtained in whole or in part 
from wood. 

Charcoal, as everyone knows, is essential for the 
manufacture of black powder. All of the acetone used 
as a solvent in making nitrocellulose powders is derived 
from acetic acid, a product of hardwood distillation. 
Great Britain, it is said, is dependent upon the United 
States for acetone used in making cordite. Black walnut 
is a standard for gunstocks, and has been so much in 
demand for the past two years that our supply of this 
valuable wood has been considerably reduced and other 
woods, notably birch, are being substituted. From 
Europe comes the complaint that there is a shortage of 
willow for making wooden legs. 

Pure wood alcohol is the only substance which can be 
converted commercially into formaldehyde, which is uni- 
versally used for disinfection against such contagious 
diseases as smallpox, scarlet fever, and tuberculosis. The 
experts at the Forest Products Laboratory have conducted 
extensive experiments on the production of grain or ethyl 
alcohol from wood and have been successful in experi- 
mental work in raising the yield and lowering the cost 
of production. If this process can be put on a commer- 
cial basis, the foresters say, it will result in putting the 
millions of tons of coniferous sawdust and other material 
which is now wasted every year to a profitable use. 

By converting cellulose, one of the elements of wood, 
into a gelatinous material, known as viscose, a wide field 
is opened up for the utilization of wood waste, and a new 
line of products, varying all the way from sausage casings 
to tapestry, is added to the already lengthy list. Many 
of the so-called “ silk” socks, neckties and fancy braids 
now on the market contain artificial silk made from wood. 

About nine-tenths of all the paper which we use is 
made from wood. Besides the detailed investigations 


of the methods of making newsprint paper, and of the 
production of paper from woods hitherto unused for that 
purpose, which have been conducted, kraft paper, which 
compares favorably with the best on the market, has 
been produced experimentally at the Forest Products 
Laboratory from longleaf-pine mill-waste. This kraft 
paper is brown in color and is very much stronger than 
ordinary papers. It is used for a variety of purposes, 
and, cut into strips, is spun or twisted into thread which 
is then woven into onion and coffee bags, matting, suit- 
cases and wall covering, similar to burlap, and furniture 
closely resembling that made from reeds, as well as other 
articles of common use. 

Within the past year the Forest Products Laboratory 
has, by cooperating with manufacturers, succeeded in 
getting a dye made from mill waste of osage orange put 
on the market as a substitute for fustic, which we import 
from Jamaica and Tehuantepec. 

These are only a few examples of the various lines of 
work carried on at the Forest Products Laboratory, say 
the men in charge. Other activities, ranging all the way 
from the study of decay in wood to that of the resistance 
of wood to fire, are in progress, and new discoveries are 
constantly being made. Incidentally, the Forest Labora- 
tory, at Madison, Wisconsin, was the first of its kind in 
the world and is probably still the best equipped. With 
the possible exception of Germany, no other country has 
done as much as the United States systematically to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of its forest resources. 


of Agriculture, based upon approved classifica- 

tion reports submitted by the Forest Service, 
19,840 acres of land have been eliminated from the 
Routt National Forest in northwestern Colorado by 
a Presidential proclamation. This action is in accord- 
ance with the policy of putting all lands in the National 
Forests to the use to which they are best suited. 


A S a result of recommendations of the Secretary 


THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The 37th annual meeting of the American Forestry 
Association will be held at Washington, D. C., on 
Thursday and Friday, January 18 and 19, 1917. All 
members are urged to attend. 
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the coming plantlet. 3. 
These first leaves in all plants are called cotyledons. 
6. The same plant later on, 
same, bisected horizontally to show the earliest stage of the germinating tree. 


EFORE touching upon the subject to be dealt with 
here, the very interesting and important one of 
studying our flowering trees and plants during the 

winter months, | desire to invite attention to the head- 
piece and its legend, which appears at the beginning of 
\ the article. ‘The Germinating 
5 Plantlet,’ and is the first of a series of such cuts, of 
which one will be thus introduced each month. One of 
the most difficult things for the young or amateur botanist 


~ 
=. 


This has been entitled 


to master are the terms employed in botanical works in 
This list of terms, 
or nomenclature of flowers and plants, is a very formi- 
dable one, and one that has discouraged many a grown 
person as well as young people from seriously entering 


the descriptions given wild flowers. 


upon the study of wild flowers or taking up botany at all. 

This is a great pity, and it will be my aim during the months 

following to overcome, as far as possible, this difficulty. 
When a sage of yore remarked 





THE GERMINATING PLANTLET 


1. One wing of maple seed, opened lengthwise to show position of seed in its pod. 
Another enlarged seed, with the coming plant further along. 4. 
5. Shows the initial stemlet extending bey« 
and 9, where the second pair of leaflets develop at right angles to the first 


2. Maple seed enl 
The first 1 


urged, showing the forming of the very earliest stage in 
of leaves after the plantlet comes above the ground. 
1e cx rtyl yiosoes, and the first minute leaflets coveionne 
pair. 7. Seed of beach tree, about natural size. 8. 






Studying Plants in Winter 


By R. W. SHUFELDT, M.D. 
Editor of the Department of Flowers 


possible for one to write and talk about germinating 
plants unless the term is used. And so it is all through 
the study I feel sure that the way I 
have selected to help the reader to master the common 
terms in botany will be accomplished as above pointed 
out. The plan will tell with ever-increasing usefulness as 
month after month this illustrated glossary will appear. 
For example, next month this head-piece may present the 
parts of a flower—an average flower—and the names of 
those parts. This may be followed another month with 
figures and names of the principal type-forms of the 
leaves of wild flowers, or maybe the terminology of the 
different kinds of roots that wild flowers have, and so 
on. My hope is that this scheme will be found very 
useful and helpful to teachers, and to others who may 
use the articles in classes of young people and others 
taking up the study of wild flowers. 

There is a great deal to learn 


of wild flowers. 








that there is “no royal road to 
knowledge,” I convinced he 
must have had the study of wild 
flowers in mind; for surely botany 
as a science absolutely bristles with 


am 


an almost endless terminology, for 
which there are but very few com- 
mon English names, or, as we term 
them, vernacular A good 
example of this is seen in the cut 


ciation 


the answers. 
names. 


them to 
at the head of this article, in No. 4, 
where I figure the cotyledons (cot- 
y-le-dons) of a germinating plant. 
There is no common name for this 








ASK YOUR QUESTIONS 


HE editor of this department will 
gladly answer questions of any mem- 
ber of the American Forestry Asso- 
regarding wild or 
flowers and there will be no charge for 


Write the questions plainly and address 


EDITOR, DEPT. OF FLOWERS, 
American Forestry Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


about plants, trees, and shrubs, in 
addition to the mere florescence or 
the blcoming of flowers, but this 
matter will not be taken up here at 
the present time;-it will be grad- 
ually introduced as various articles 
appear. 

In that enormous strip of coun- 
try constituting the northern part 
of the United States, south to an 
east and west line, forming the 
southern boundary, north of which 
the winters are sufficiently cold to 
check all plant and tree growth 
entirely, the sap running down in 


cultivated 











and it is im- 





pair of cotyledons, 
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the latter, and nearly all the former dying down to the 
In this great area we have no wild flowers out- 
of-doors to study; but, on the other hand, when we go 
botanizing afield, we meet with no end of other material 
in this line for our consideration, and samples of all I 
have in mind of this should be carefully collected and 
taken home for study during the long winter evenings, 
when all the plants in the great open are asleep. 


ground. 


attention should be 
devoted to the 
various ways in 
which the 
“go to seed,” and 
their seeds and 
seed _ receptacles 
should receive our 
particular atten- 
tion. Several illus- 
trations of this 
will be dwelt upon 
in the present con- 
tribution, and there 
is, in part, no bet- 
ter 
what is to be 
brought out on this 
subject than what 
is seen in 
“ Common 

Brier” or Smilax. 
This plant is not 
only known and at 
once recognized by 
us, but it also is, 
in the parts of the 
country where it 
flourishes, likewise 
familiar to nearly 


plants 


example of 


our 
Green 


every boy and girl. 
They know its 
shiny leaves well, 
and it is often 
called the “ Bread 
and Butter Vine.” 
Children have a 
habit of chewing 
the leaves when 
these first come out 
in the spring, and 
we all know of the 
strong, wiry nature 
of the vine, and the 
many sharp thorns 
it possesses, which 
so often. impede 
our progress as we 
have occasion to go 
quickly through the 
woods, or any- 
where where this 
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Special 


troublesome vine grows at all luxuriantly. 
little greenish flowers appear quite early in the spring, and 
are pretty well-known to good observers; next spring | 
trust to make them still better known. 
and seeds it is quite different, for comparatively few 
people go into the woods and fields when the berries are 
ripe, and when the leaves have fallen from this vine, leav- 
ing only the berries in evidence and the thorns. It is at 




















THE COMMON GREEN BRIER 


Fic. 1.—This very well represents a specimen as it appears when its seeds are first matured. It is 
the Smilax rotundifolia of the genus Smilax, which belongs to the Lily family or Liliaceae. It ranges 
from Nova-Scotia to Georgia, westward to Minnesota, and southward to Texas. It is subject to marked 


variation, but generally occurs in moist thickets. Scattered thorns or prickles arm its 4-angular branch- 
lets, especially in western examples. 

















Its beautiful 


With the berries 


this stage that the 
growth is quite un- 
known to many— 
a fact I have con- 
vinced myself of 
through actual in- 
terrogation. 

Now the Smilax 
family is a more 
extensive one than 
is commonly sup- 
posed; for as the 
Smilacea, as the 
botanists give it to 
us, we find that no 
fewer than eleven 
species of this vine 
are described, with 
at least two varie- 
ties of two of the 
species. They are 
generally arrayed 
in two groups, and 
for our purpose 
here only a good 
representative of 
each group will be 
referred to. The 
common. green 
brier, or horse 
brier, mentioned 
above is shown in 
Figure 1, while the 
one under 
the not very attrac- 
tive name of “Car- 
rion Flower” is 
shown in Figure 2. 
Both of these were 
collected near 
Washington, D. C., 
late in October. 
Sometimes, as you 
go into the fields, 
or along the edge 
of the woods, you 
can recognize the 
common. green 
brier as far as you 
can see it; for, as 
in the case of all 
vines of this group 


known 




















its leaves turn in the fall to most beautiful shades of red, 
scarlet, and various tints of yellow, all the way from a 
rich orange to a pale lemon yellow. 
colored spots break out upon these leaves, which still 
further tend to enhance their beauty. 


turning of the 


leaves is common 
to all the different 
kinds of Smilax 


vines, and it is in- 
variably offset by 
the marked beauty 
of the elegant little 
bunches of berries 
they bear at this 
season (Figs. 1 and 
2). Each berry is 
borne upon a deli- 
cate little stalk, the 
entire bunch being 
generally a round- 
ish cluster; this is 
well shown in Fig- 
ure 2. They always 


remind me of a 
small edition of 
Concord grapes, as 
they possess the 
same _ bluish-black 
color, with a de- 
cided “bloom” 
spread over each 
berry. 


In the common 
green brier the 
leaves are ovate or 
roundish, many of 
truly 
heart-shaped, 
though the botan- 
ists have called this 
vine Smilax 
tundifolia, refer- 
ring to its roundish 
leaves, while the 
carrion flower is 
known as Smilax 
herbacea. Of the 
latter Miss Alice 
Lounsberry, in her 
charming little 
work “A Guide to 
the Wild Flowers,” 
says: “In the 
season of its bloom 


them being 


ro- 


the odour of this plant serves to identify it with one of its 
As the flowers fall, however, it becomes 
less obnoxious, and is one of the first to foretell by its 
rich, changing colouring the approach of the autumn. Its 


common names. 
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Certain highly 
‘* prickles 
This exquisite 


and climbing. 
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BERRIES OF THE CARRION FLOWER 


Fic. 2.—This is another Smilax (see Fig. 1) found in the wet lands and on the banks of rivers and 


small streams. 
Easily recognized by the unpleasant odor of its flowers in the spring. 


Ranges from New Brunswick and Manitoba to Texas. 


: Exhibits great variability. 
This is Smilax herbacea. 
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near relative, Smilax rotundifolia, is not so partial to moist 
soil, and is well known along the roadsides and fields.” 
The stem of this vine is smooth, and has not the 
” of the common green brier. 
[ am thus particular with the two chosen 


Both are erect 


species of these 
two groups, for I 


desire to record 
enough here to 
help one to be 


absolutely sure of 
the difference when 
they are met with 
in nature. This 
great principle 
holds in our studies 
in every depart- 
ment of natural 
science, and it was 
continually brought 
before the classes 
in botany at Cor- 
nell University, 
where not only I 
but hundreds of 
other students had 
this principle 
stilled into our 
minds through the 
teachings of that 
great master of the 
science, Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, who 
at that time was a 
tutor there in that 
branch of nature 
work. “Compare, 
gentlemen, com- 
pare; for compari- 
son is the key to a 
natural classifica- 
tion,” he would 
say ; and I may add 
that the classifica- 
tion of flowers is 
in no way different 
from any other 
kind of classifica- 


in- 


tion, as that of 
watches, cameras, 
or pistols. It but 


brings things into 
an orderly and nat- 
ural arrangement, 
in that the knowl- 


edge thus acquired may be duly stored away in the mind 
for future use. 

There is another vine which we meet with everywhere 
in the woods at this season, and long do its leaves remain 
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green and fast to the great masses of stems—wildly run- 
ning stems—that bear them. I refer to the Japanese 
Honeysuckle (Lonicera japonica). Next summer I will 
give a beautiful photograph of this vine, but right here I 
desire to show that it, too, bears black, shiny berries in the 


fall (most honey- 
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the figure; and were we to follow their stems down, it 
would be seen that they branch in two and twos from a 
common point on the main stem; here, too, a pair of the 
narrow, lancehead leaves are found. In the spring the 
tiny purple or lilac flowers are densely packed in be- 

tween these hard, 





suckles bear red or 
orange __ berries) ; 
but see how differ- 
ent these berries 
are from the ones 
borne on the Smi- 
lax vine. They 
have not the 
“bloom” upon 
them, nor are they 
borne upon the ex- 
tremities of little 
stemlets. This is 
a good thing to 
know; and, as I 
say, we will take 
up this favorite 
flower again, for it 
is worthy of a 
much fuller de- 
scription, with a 
‘few lines on its 
place in the flower- 
system in nature. 
I must be in a 
spring mood 
order to describe 
honeysuckles, for 
they stand among 
the most beautiful 
flowers that embel- 
lish the roadsides 
and woods at that 
season. 

In some of the 
old pastures in the 
winter-time, when 
the dead vegetation 
is all covered with 
the untrodden and 
glistening snow, 
one may see, in 
scattered groups 
and ranging in 








stiff-pointed struct- 
ures that form the 
cylindrical heads 
shown in my pho- 
tograph. This 
Teazel represents 
the Dipsacacee or 
Teazel family, and 
there are not many 
representatives of 
it in this country, 
although three gen- 
era have been 
created to contain 
them. 

There are 
nearly sixty differ- 
ent kinds of Gol- 
denrod in the flora 
of the United 
States, all being 
contained in the 
genus Solidago. 
The common 
forms are well 
known to any ob- 
server of flowers 
in nature. Next 
summer [I shall 
touch upon the 
most prominent 
species of this 
group, while in the 
present article I] 
show how a Gol- 
denrod appears 
when it goes to 
seed in the au- 
tumn; there are 
two species shown 
in the cut. 

It will be no- 
ticed that in the 
one the locust is 








height from a yard 


fi ‘ THE HONEYSUCKLE FAMILY 
to five or six feet, Fic. 3.—This is designated as the Caprifoliacee, a small group of interesting vines, often bearing venz 


. fragrant flowers. The specimen here shown is of the Japanese honeysuckle (Lonicera japonica); 
suc h CurlouUs- yi be noticed that its berries are black and not red or yellow, which is the case with our yerine S 


resting upon, the 
separate stems 
bearing the flowers 


Woodbines or honeysuckles. The Japanese honeysuckle was introduced into this country from Asia, do not run up into 


appearing growths and it is now extremely abundant from New England to Florida, especially along highways and byways. 
It is the honeysuckle of the roadside. The fragrant flowers are white, pink, or yellow. 


as the ones I show 
in Figure 4. These are called “ Gypsy Combs 
many other fancy names, while they really are the dried 
and dead heads of the wild or common Card Teazel 
(Dipsacus sylvestris). They are given natural size in 


” 


and a good 


a point, but are 
nearly all in the same plane at their upper ends. Some- 
times this variety is found in full flower when it is no 
more than a foot high, while I have seen specimens of it 
that had grown to be about four feet high. Scientifically, 
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this Goldenrod was 
lata; but it has now 
of Nuttall, and in 
stands as Euthamia 
grammifolia. (pp. 
797.) One of its 
principal characters 
is the fact that it 
is Hat-top ped; the 
ends of the several 
flower bunches 
composing its 
plume 
whole, in the same 


are, as a 


plane superiorly, 
and not brought up 
in a conical fash- 
ion, as in so many 
other species. It 
has_ several 
mon names, as the 
Lance-leaved Gold- 
enrod, and the 
Bushy or Fragrant 
Goldenrod. An- 
other character by 
which it 
identified in 
most puzzling as- 
semblage of plants, 
is that its leaves are 
lance-shaped; the 
form they assume 
shown in 


com- 


may be 
this 


is well 


Figure 5 of the 


present article, 
where, too, it is 
seen that their 


edges are smooth 
and even, or not 
toothed. In color 
they are a light 
green, with from 
three to five 
running the whole 
length of them. 
The _ terminol- 
ogy for leaf-de- 
scription will be 
given pretty soon 
in one of my arti- 
cles, when it will 
be much easier to 
comprehend the 
meaning of the 
terms commonly 
used by botanists 
everywhere in 
order to describe 


ribs 
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formerly known as Solidago lanceo- 
been removed to the genus Euthamia 
the last editicn of Gray’s Botany it 
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THESE HAVE A DECIDEDLY PRACTICAL 








Fic. 4.—The Teazel family (Dipsacacee) is a very small group in tl 
genera and a few species. We see here the ‘‘combs”’ of the co 
sylvestris), an interesting and important plant in not a few particulars. 
and therefore is not used commercially. In the western parts of Ex 
in the manufacture of woolen cloths of various kinds, that is, they are 1 
answer this purpose far better than any tool that man has as yet beer 
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country, including but three 
1, wild card teazel (Dipsacus 
t is rarein the United States 
land the teazel heads are used 
ed to ‘‘raise the nap,”’ and they 
ble to make. 


Metal ones tear 


the material, whereas a card teazel head, such as we see in this illustration, when seriously obstructed 
during the nap-raising process, breaks, and, as I say, thus saves the fabric from being torn. They were 
brought by the ton into England before the war from France and Germany, and there is no reason 
why these card teazels should not be raised for the same purpose in the United States, where woolen 


goods are so largely manufactured. They use them by simply scrar 
handle, and then the natural tool is ready for use. Cattle will no 
even the upper surface of the leaves is covered with prickles that would 
animal. 
collect 
small insects, these Venus’s Cups or Basins. Indeed, there is much mo 
a card teazel, for which there is not sufficient room here. 








ig the thorny stem to make a 
browse upon this plant, as often 


tear the tongue of a browsing 


The bases of the upper leaves grow together, and in the pocket thus formed the rain and dew 
Country people will tell you that this is a “‘sure cure’’ for warts. i 


re to 


It is a good "place to collect 
be said about the head of 
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these very important structures in the vegetable world. 
Throughout the Middle Atlantic States this Lance- 
leaved Goldenrod flourishes from July to September, 


being found prin- 
cipally along river 
and creek banks, 
along roadsides, 
and, in some in- 
stances, growing so 
luxuriantly as to 
almost entirely fill 
an extensive low 
meadow, extend- 
ing, perhaps, from 
stream to stream. 
The Goldenrod 
standing next to 
this, on the right 
hand side of the 
picture (Fig. 5), is 
a specimen of the 
Yellow-weed or 
Canada Goldenrod 
(Solidago canaden- 
sis). This is prob- 
ably the most abun- 
dant of all in this 
elegant assemblage 
of flowers, and it is 
found from British 
Columbia and east- 
ward, and south- 
ward to include the 
Floridan peninsula. 
It is a tall, stoutish 
plant, with a leaf 
that, when typical, 
is quite unmistak- 
able; they are 
pointed at both 
ends, rough above 
and rather woody 
below, with saw- 
toothed edges. This 
latter character is, 
however, absent in 
the leaves highest 
up on the stems. 
Note that in the 
Canada Goldenrod 
the flower-bunches 
are so arranged 
that they, as a 
whole, form a 
pointed pyramid 
with the summit 
above. Finally I 
may say of the 
leaves that they are 
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a dull olive green; and if you look sharp, you will see 
that each leaf is triple-veined, or triple nerved. 
there are three veins, as they are called, to the leaf, and 
they run from point to point on each, or, as we may say, 


from the stem ex- 
tremity to the dis- 
tal apex. Usually, 
the  flower-heads 
are not very large, 
andthetiny flowers 
composing them 
may be said to be 
of rather a green- 
ish yellow color; 
on the whole they 
are of a spreading 
type, as may be seen 
in the illustration. 
Do you ask me 
which I take to be 
the most beautiful, 
the daintiest, and 
the most attractive 
of all this great 
host of Goldenrods 
that our country is 
favored with? My 
choice is easily 
made; and I feel 
quite sure that 
those who are at all 
familiar with these 
plants will readily 
agree with me: it 
is the graceful little 
Solidago cesia, the 
Blue-stemmed or 
Wreath Goldenrod, 
also called the 
Woodland Golden- 
rod. Later on, I 
will present here a 
reproduction of a 
photograph of this 
artistic little spe- 
cies, and you will 
be able to note that, 
unlike most of its 
family, it does not 
head up like the 
average members 
of the group. The 
flowers are in lim- 
ited, oblong clus- 
ters, situated at, or 
rather springing 


from, the insertions of the leaf-stems, or where the leaf- 
stems spring from the main plant-stem. 
usually arched for their continuity, and of a distinctly 
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That is, the Blue-stemmed Goldenrod. 


regions, 














THE GOLDENRODS 


Fic. 5.—One of the most difficult families of all the flowers to study and identify are the Goldenrods 
or the Solidago group. Two species gone to seed are shown in this reproduction of one of my photo- 
graphs. Some of the species may grow to be eight feet in height, with gorgeous golden plumes sur- 
mounting the top. There are several groups of Goldenrods, including over eighty species of plants. 
They will be taken up more in detail next year when the plants are in flower. Specimens should be 
pressed and sent in from all parts of the country for identification. The insect shown in the cut is the 
American locust (Schistocerca americana), often injurious in the South. 


The latter are 





bluish or purplish hue—hence one of its common names, 


This Wreath Goldenrod is quite abundant in some 
and is usually found on shady banks, or along 


edges of shady 
woods. Often I 
have found it grow- 
ing at the sides of 
paths that 
through the woods, 
where its bright 
yellow flowers and 
arching, bluish stem 
are sure to attract 
attention. 

But this 
we can say about 
our Goldenrods 
just at present— 
and, as stated 
above, they 
be taken up again 
in some later 
sue of AMERICAN 
ForESTRY. 

Before closing 
the present article, 
however, it will be 
as well to 
word in reference 
to what may be 
touched upon along 
other lines, as we 
pass more exten- 
sively into this sub- 
ject of the study of 
our wild flowers. 
Already I have been 
interrogated as to 
the best field or 
handbooks the stu- 
dent should have 
in order to extend 
the information to 
be given in the 
present department. 
One or two of these 
have been men- 
tioned and quoted 
from in this and a 
previous article 
here, and later on 
it may be that other 
works will be cited ; 
requests should 
especially come in 


run 


is all 


will 


is- 


say a 


to that end. No one can study systematically, much less 
advantageously, our wild flowers unless by the aid of 
one or more authoritative text-books on the subject. 














RECORD FOR RAPID GROWTH 


Such books may be strictly scientific, as the last edition 
of Gray, to which reference has already been made; 
or they may be partly scientific and partly popular, and 
we will find a number of these in our libraries. 

In purchasing books of this latter class, one should 
be certain that the author has not sacrificed accuracy to 
insure a popular handling of the subject; for it is better 
to have a limited knowledge of a thing so long as it is 
accurate, than to store one’s mind with a great mass of 
undigested, unclassified, and unreliable stuff, which can 
be of no use to its possessor, and only reflect discredit 
upon one, when one chances to use it in the presence of 
those who command a better knowledge of the subject, 
founded on fact and bearing the trade-mark of truth. 
Patient study in the field and in the work-room, with the 
aid of the last editions of authoritative text-books, will 
insure this knowledge, and the student will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that progress is being made along 
substantial lines of inquiry and research. 

Great confusion often follows on the use of terms 
and on the real meaning of those terms. This danger is 
well seen in the naming of colors; in the description of 
in the estimation of proportions, and 
Of recent years, 


forms or shapes; 
in determining lengths and heights. 
great progress has been made in the matter of having 
a uniform system for the naming of colors in science, 
be the department what it may. This has chiefly been 


RECORD FOR RAPID GROWTH 
By D. T. Mason 
Professor of Forestry, University of California 
HILE the senior class of the Division of Forestry 
of the University of California was doing field 
work in the famous Del Monte Forest during 
the past summer, a very rapid growing Monterey pine 
(Pinus radiata) was discovered. This pine is the most 
rapid growing conifer which the writer has seen. The 
tree had been killed by insects presumably and cut for 
cordwood. A section about ten feet above the ground 
showed the following diameters the inside bark attained 
at the end of various ten-year periods: 


a, a ee 15.0 inches 
Pe eee ere or rT 34.1 inches 
kb . ePeT EE eee 46.5 inches 
ot a. Pee 51.2 inches 
46 years, totalage ........ 52.4 inches 


In addition, the bark would add approximately three 
inches to the diameter of the tree at this point. The tree 
at breast height was about 58 inches in diameter. Its 
height was about 100 feet. It contained approximately 750 
cubic feet of wood and bark, or about 8% cords of wood. 

As shown in the illustration the rings are very wide; 
during the period of most rapid growth some of them are 
over 1.5 inches in width; thus in some years the tree grew 
more than three inches in diameter. The Monterey pine 
is a short-lived, rapid-growing species which occurs in 
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brought about through the work published by Prof. 
Robert Ridgway, curator of the Division of Birds, of the 
U. S. National Museum. Professor Ridgway’ gave his 
untiring attention to this subject for many years, finally 
publishing his admirable treatise on the “ Nomenclature 
of Colors,” in which we find plate after plate of schemes 
consisting of little parallelograms of color-tints, with 
names for every possible shade occurring in nature. 
Although this was primarily compiled for ornithologists, 
the world did not allow it to rest there very long; the 
book is used all the way from a silk factory to descrip- 
tive literature in every line of human activity, where the 
uniform naming of colors becomes necessary. Such a 
work is particularly useful in botany, where color means 
so much, and is referred to so often. For example, were 
I to describe a flower as being simply yellow, what kind 
of impression would I convey, when we have some thirty 
or forty different shades of yellow? Yellows, as in the 
case of any other color, run all the way from white 
to black, with the faintest possible shade of yellow at 
either end of the sequence. But if we aim to name the 
exact shade of yellow meant, all we have to do is to take 
the part of the flower, be it petal or autumn leaf, and 
match it with the yellows of the manual above referred 
to; then use the name of the discovered shade or tint 
for the shade of the actual flower or leaf in our spoken 
and written descriptions. 





A QUICK GROWER 
This tree gained a diameter of nearly four and a half feet in the forty-six 


years of its life. In some years the growth was as much as three inches. 

forests only within four or five miles of the ocean on and 
in the vicinity of the Monterey peninsula, about 125 miles 
The soil on which this particular 
tree grew is deep sand. While the rainfall averages only 
about 18 inches annually, the large amount of atmospheric 
moisture, mainly in the form of fog, together with a very 


long mild growing season, encourages rapid tree growth. 


south of San Francisco. 





The Ancient ‘“‘Cedars of Lebanon’”’ 


By Guy E. 


HE great Cedars of Lebanon are among the most 
interesting living records of the past. The grove 
which is standing to-day is the remnant of the same 

forest from which the cedars were cut and hewn for the 
building of the Temple at Jerusalem by Solomon. There 
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BRANCH AND CONES OF ONE TREE 


Still hardy, vigorous and fr uitful, these old cedars of Lebanon continue to thrive 
although most of them are now, it is = over 2000 years ol This branch 
and cones were taken from one of the oldest. 





are many references to the Cedars of Lebanon in the Old 
Testament, the most notable in First Kings, where it is 
stated that through the codperation of Hiram, the King 
of Tyre, Solomon brought great rafts of cedar from 
Lebanon to Joppa and carried them up the steep moun- 
tain-sides to Jerusalem for the first temple. In the build- 
ing of the second temple, under Ezra and Nehemiah, the 
timbers were procured from the same cedar forest on the 
slopes of Mount Lebanon. At an earlier period the 
Psalmist refers to the Cedars as the ornament of Lebanon 
and one of the great glories of God’s creative power and 
wisdom. Pliny, the Greek naturalist, named the species 
Cedrus magna, meaning “ great.” 

The impressive thing about this ancient grove of 
cedars is the knowledge that the oldest and largest of 
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them were undoubtedly living at the time when the tim- 
bers of their immediate predecessors supported the Tem- 
ple. They are upwards of 2000 years old, not so old as 
the great Sequoias of our Pacific Coast, but still very 
At present there are only about 400 trees left, 
The best preserved are about 100 


ancient. 
all very large and old. 
feet high and one has a circumference of 47 feet. The 
grove is now protected by a well-built, high stone wall; 
but all the balance of the great cedar forest of Lebanon 
has succumbed to the greed of man, and the grove stands 
like an oasis in the desert. 














GIANT CEDAR OF LEBANON 


The largest cedarin the grove of the cedars which furnished timber for Solomon's 
Temple at Jerusalem. There are now only about 400 trees left, all large and 
old. The best preserved are about 100 feet high and have a circumference 
of 47 feet. 


In considering the otherwise absolute destruction of 
the forest over the entire mountain-side, one cannot help 
but wonder why this group has been preserved. A prob- 
able explanation is found in the name of the stream at the 
foot of the mountain—the Kadisha—which rises in the 
moraine left by the great glacier which swept down from 
the summit of Lebanon and on which the Cedars of Leba- 
non throve during early Biblical times. This word is the 
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Hebrew for “ holy,” and the grove has undoubtedly been 
preserved because of its sacred character. ‘The natives 
to-day will tell you that the grove is sacred because it 
“was planted by Jesus Christ,”—a belief which finds the 
semblance of justification from a poetical passage in the 
104th Psalm referring to ‘ the Cedars of Lebanon which 
the Lord has planted.” 

As the traveler stands on the summit of Lebanon, nearly 
10,000 feet high, and looks down upon this ancient grove, 
the remnant of a mighty forest, and upon the still more 
ancient glacial moraine upon which it grew, and sees upon 
the flank of Lebanon the ruins of ancient temples and the 
vast expanse of the Mediterranean beyond, and to the east 
the distant ruins of Syrian Baalbek, he may recall the 
force of the words of Holy Writ, “all flesh is grass and 


as the flower of the field it perisheth.” Over this ex- 
panse, witnessed by these trees and their immediate pred- 
ecessors, have come and gone all the great nations of 
antiquity. Here are the relics of the Assyrian, the Bab- 
ylonian, the Egyptian, the Pheenician, the Greek, the 
Roman, the Moslem, but yesterday, as it seems, the Cru- - 
sader, and now the warring Turk and Slav. And each 
has done, and perhaps to-day is doing, his part to destroy 
the mountains’ noble covering of forest and-to add to the 
desolation wrought by his predecessor. Could the process 
but be reversed, and the greed of man restrained and 
protection be given to the reforesting of the region, the 
Cedars of Lebanon might again become, as in the days of 


the Psalmist, the glory of the mountains. 


Another Imported Tree Disease 


NOTHER of the several imported tree diseases, and 
one recently discovered in this country, is described 
by Dr. George C. Hedgcock, of the Office of 

Forest Pathology in the Bureau of Plant Industry, in the 
current number of Mycologia. Doctor Hedgcock states 
that the poplars of this country are threatened by a dan- 
gerous fungous disease which has evidently been im- 
ported from Europe. This is the European poplar-canker, 
a disease which attacks the twigs, limbs, and trunks of the 
black and Lombardy poplars (Populus nigra) and of 
the Carolina poplars or cottonwoods (Populus deltoides), 
and may be expected to attack other species of poplars 
and cottonwoods in regions not yet investigated. 

This disease is caused by the fungus Dothichiza popu- 
lea. It occurs first in the form of cankers or depressed 
dead areas in the bark much in the same manner as in case 
of the blight of chestnut trees, which is, however, caused 
by a distinctly different fungus. The effect of the fungus 
on poplar and cottonwood trees is as follows: cankers 
are formed at the point of attack, spread rapidly and 
often girdle the twig, limb, or trunk at the point of attack, 
killing the part above the canker. Trees attacked on the 
trunk become “ spike topped.” The death of limbs and 
twigs gives the trees a ragged appearance, which spoils 
their beauty, and later kills them. This is especially the 
case with black poplars which are frequently planted in 
rows along boulevards and avenues. 

The European poplar-canker is most severe in its effect 
on stored and transplanted nursery stock. Trees when 
in transit, and when heeled in the ground, or freshly trans- 
planted in the spring, are readily attacked by the fungus 
and ruined within a very short period of time. This dis- 
ease is spread by means of spores produced in pycnidia 


or fruiting bodies in the form of small pimples or pustules 
in the bark of the cankers. From these pustules in spring- 
time there are exuded small, sticky, cream-colored tendrils 
which soon change to a tawny olive or even a walnut 
brown. These tendrils contain millions of spores which 
spread the disease in various ways. 

The fungus causing European poplar-canker was first 
found in Troyes, France, and described in 1884. In 1905 
the first serious outbreak to be noted was reported and the 
disease described by the French pathologist Delacroix. 
An outbreak of the disease in Italy was reported in 1907. 
This disease was first reported in America by a corre- 
spondent of the Plant Disease Survey in 1915, from Mas- 
sachusetts and New Hampshire, but the causal fungus 
was not correctly identified. During the present year the 
disease was found prevalent in small areas in certain dis- 
tricts in the following states: New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, Nebraska and New 
Mexico. The centers of infections appear to be in every 
case either certain nurseries now known to contain dis- 
eased trees, or points where poplars received from such 
nurseries have been planted. As this disease was not 
known in the United States till recently, it is evidently 
an imported one, and must be dealt with as such, if it is 
dealt with at all. 

Conservationists may well pause to inquire how long 
the merry game of importing tree diseases is to continue. 
The chestnut is gone: the white pine is going: the gypsy 
moth continues to enlarge its territory. Is the entire im- 
porting nursery trade worth the damage it has already 
caused to more substantial interests ? 
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Explanation of the G-Trees 


R. W. R. MATTOON, of the U. S. Forest Ser- 
vice, who has recently spent several months 
studying second-growth stands in the southern 
pine belt of longleaf and slash pines, furnishes the follow- 
ing explanation regarding the peculiar G-shaped trunks 
of pine illustrated on page 


aided by the increasing weight of the growing stem. In 
perpetuating itself by means of a lateral branch, slash 
pine (Pinus caribea), formerly called Cuban pine 
(Pinus heterophylla) by the U. S. Forest Service, makes 
much less of a curving trunk, due undoubtedly to its very 

much faster growth. One 
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“It is not uncommon in 
second-growth longleaf pine 
to come across trees with a 





striking G-form section of 
the main stem. The crook 
usually starts at a point from 
3 to 7 feet above the ground, 
and after more or less of a 
half circular sweep termi- 
nates in an upward growing 
stem at a _ point located 
roughly over the initial point 
in the basal portion of the 
tree trunk. The explanation 
lies in the death of the central 
terminal shoot and the sub- 





G-TREE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


- 


T. Kneale, president of the Woodland Lumber  ijjeq central stem, this slash pine,in about 5 years, 


Daiclio, in 1015. There were euaiber of stinilarly 
deformed trees in the vicinity. 

sequent effort of the tree to replace it by substituting one 
of its laterals or side branches. 

“ Because of the slow-growing, flexible character of 
its laterals and their characteristic nearly right-angular 
forking, sometimes even forming a very acute angle 
downward with the main stem, longleaf pine is particu- 
larly successful in developing well-rounded G-shaped 
substitute tree trunks. The full curving of the stem is 
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HOW THE G-TREES FORM 


The contorted branches show the tendency of this permanently deformed 
longleaf pine to develop a vertical growing stem. 


ONE FORM OF THE G-TREE 
The photograph of this specimen was taken by’ By the substitution of a lateral branch for the 


such case is illustrated in an 
accompanying photograph. 

“ The dying of the central 
terminal stem may be due to 
any one of several causes, 
including fire, insect attack, 
and wind as the most com- 
mon agencies. Occasionally 
large sized groups of saplings 
or small pole trees are thus 
found topped off in the path 
of a tropical hurricane. The 
Nantucket tip moth 
(Retinia frustrana Scud.), 
which sometimes does much 
harm to the young grow- 
ing stems of shortleaf and 
loblolly pines, seems to 
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A WHITE PINE G-TREE 
Harry D. Tiemann, of the Forest Products Labor- 
atory, at Madison, Wisconsin, sends this photograph 
of a white pine of G-tree shape on the banks of the 


has attained a height of 18 feet anda diameter of | Wisconsin River near Kilbourn, Wisconsin. 
6 inches at breast height. 


accomplish very little injury to the large, well-protected 
“asbestos” bud of longleaf pine. In isolated cases a 
freak in burning would no doubt act as the initial cause 
for the peculiar later development of the tree trunk. An 
outbreak of some girdling insect working on saplings at 
about a uniform height above the ground or a severe 
wind storm offers the most likely explanation for the 
occurrence in the July number of AMERICAN Forestry.” 
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First Aid To Wounded Trees 


A Department for the Advice and Instruction of Members of the American Forestry Association 


3y J. J. LeEvison 


City Forester of New York City 


Simple Methods of Preventing and Treating Injured Bark—a Suitable Work for 
the Winter Months 


VERY owner of an estate with trees on it has the 
E; problem of tree wounds to consider. Every city 
has streets with horse-bitten trees on them and 
everyone owning even a single tree may some day find its 
bark injured by the milkman’s horse, by the neighbor's 
automobile or by some mischievous school boy. 

When the bark is thus injured, a tree can no longer 
produce the proper amount of foliage or remain in a 
healthy condition very long. The reason for this is clear 
when we stop to consider the nature of the most important 
the “ cam- 





tissue of a tree 
bium layer” — and note 
how it becomes affected by 
such injury. The cambium 
layer is a thin tissue located 
immediately under the bark. 
It must completely envelop 
the stem root and branches 
of the tree. The outer bark 
is a protective covering to 
this living layer, while 
practically the entire in- 
terior wood tissue is com- 
posed of dead cells and 
merely serves as a support- 
ing skeleton for the tree. 
The cambium layer is the 
real growing part of the 
tree. It is the principal 
part which transmits the 
sap from the base of the 
tree to its crown; it is the 
part which causes the tree 
to grow by the formation 
of new cells, piled up in the 
form of rings around the 
heart of the tree, and it is 
also the part which pre- 
vents the entrance of in- 
sects and disease to the 
inner wood. 

From this it is quite evi- 
dent that any injury to the 
bark and consequently to 














CAUSED BY A HORSE BITE 


supply and hinder the growth of the tree to an extent 
proportional to the size of the wound, but will also 
expose the inner wood to the action of decay. 

It may be a small wound and may appear unimportant, 
but if neglected it will soon commence to decay and carry 
disease and insects into the tree. The tree then gradually 
becomes weakened, hollow and dangerous, and its life is 
doomed unless repairs are made. 

If the wound is dressed in time recovery is certain; 
or if a suitable guard had been placed around the trunk 
of the tree before the 
injury occurred, serious 
damage could have been 
avoided. 

The most serviceable 
guard is made of wire net- 
ting, 42-inch mesh, No. 16 
gauge and cut to a height 
of six feet. There are 
many other forms of tree 
guards used; some more 
elaborate and expensive 
than others, but none more 
efficient. The wire netting 
guard has the advantage 
over the others in adapting 
itself to the tree when it 
grows in thickness. 

In spite of efforts to 
protect the bark of trees, 
bruises, cuts and_ tears 
occur, and in all such cases 
the wound must receive im- 
mediate and careful atten- 
tion. Any attempt to force 
the loose bark to grow 
back to the tree will fail. 
In dressing the wound the 
rough edges of the injured 
bark should be cut smooth 
and the exposed wood cov- 
ered with coal-tar. Coal- 
tar by itself or in mixture 
with creosote has an anti- 





the cambium layer just be- This tree, unprotected by a wire guard, was first injured when a horse chewed septic as well as protective 


the bark. 


he owner of the house whose front porch it shades could have 


neath it will not only cut 
off a portion of the sap 


healed the wound by using a few cents’ worth of coal tar and creosote, and 
putting up a guard. He failed to do so, the wound spread, disease attacked 
the tree, and this is its condition now. 


influence on the exposed 
wood. Not only for these 
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reasons is it far preferable to paint for covering 
wounds, but also because it has the advantage of 
being more lasting and does not peel as paint does. 

Some people bandage the bruise of a tree 
with burlap or cloth. This is not advisable be- 
cause disease will set in more readily under the 
protection of a bandage than it would when the 
wound is freely exposed to the air. For the 
same reason the method of covering wounds with 
tin is equally bad. 

When we consider the care required in the 


treatment of a tree bruise, does it not seem that 





we are expecting a great deal from the trees that 
we plant along our city streets? We plant them 
in a cement pavement, alongside of a deep set 
curb-stone, with more pavement on the street 
surface and leave them to draw food and water 
from the hard packed clay. Then the bark may 
be injured, the direct channel for sap supply cut 
off and still we expect them to survive and 
wonder why they do not. 

Owners of trees who see their trees failing 
and do not know the cause often spend money 
needlessly in engaging some tree surgeon to treat 
it. Let us suggest to these people that they write 














NEGLECT AND THEN DESTRUCTION 


to AMERICAN Forestry, describe the tree and 
This once fine tree, first damaged by boys tearing off a strip of the bark, was neglected. No 


its general condition as best they can, and advice 


attention was paid to the wound and the tree gradually rotted until it became so weakened 
hat it toppled over during a wind storm. The owner of the house, lamentingits loss, declared 


as to what to do for it and what is affecting the he would have given $100 rather than Have the tree destroyed. 


ll he need have given 


was a few minutes’ time and a few cents’ worth of coal tar, and a wire guard when it was 


tree will be given free of charge. 


first injured. 


ADVICE FOR DECEMBER 


1.—In December fertilize with well-rotted manure all 
weakened or backward trees and all valuable specimens 
on the lawn. Dig the manure into the soil around the 
tips of the roots away from the trunk to the tree. Do 
not expose the roots and be careful not to mutilate the 
large roots. 

2.—Bolt all trees that are likely to split. The old- 
fashioned band placed around the trunk or branch of the 
tree is bound to become too tight for it and eventually 
girdle it. Bolting is much better, and does not injure 
the tree. 

3.—Commence cutting down all trees marked for re- 
moval during the early fall. Segregate the trees infested 
with boring insects and disease and see that the infested 
wood is burnt before next May. This applies particularly 


to such trees as those infested with the hickory bark beetle 
in hickories, the two-lined chestnut borer in oaks, and 
the bronze birch borer in birches. 

4.—This is a good season to look over your spraying 
apparatus and to see that the machinery and hose are in 
good order. You will need the spraying apparatus in early 
March on your apple and pear trees. 

5.—Take care of neglected wounds on your trees, 
cutting off any loose bark and coating the exposed wood 
with tar. This will prevent decay and aid in healing 
the wound. 

6.—Repair tree guards on the street and avenue trees. 
See that they are in good order and that they have not 
grown too tight for the tree during the past growing 


season. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. I have a Baldwin apple tree that has not yet come into 
bearing, which is four or five years old. This fall I have 
noticed in numerous places a little bunch of blue-white mildew, 
almost resembling a very small piece of cotton, and where this 
condition exists, there is a swelling of the branch. Can you 
tell me just what this is, and the proper treatment for it? During 
the summer the branches have increased in length to a great 
extent, the topmost branch of the tree now extending possibly 
8 feet high, and the trunk is possibly 2% inches in diameter. 
Should a tree of its age be pruned at this time? 

H. E. P., Newark, New Jersey. 

A. From your description I judge that the tree has been 
infested with plant lice and the best remedy would be to wash the 


affected parts with a lime sulphur solution, one part of lime sul- 
phur to ten parts of water. 

If the branches have grown scraggly and very long, it is well 
to cut in lightly, making the crown more compact. This should 
be done in March. 


Q. Can you give me advice about the bag-worm and the 
Tussock moth? 
L. B., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
A. The Tussock moth belongs to the Gypsy and Brown Tail 
moths and is among the most common in the eastern states. It 
spends its winter in an egg form, hatches in early June, the cat- 
erpillars feeding all of June and part of July, and transforming 
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into pupe in July; the pupe then change into moths. The 
female moth, a sluggish, wingless specimen, deposits its egg 
clusters on the bark of a tree, and then it dies, leaving the eggs 
to remain in the same position all winter. 

The best method of combating the insect is as follows: The 
egg masses should be removed and burned any time from August 
to May. If the work is done on lawns, the scraping or remov- 
ing of the eggs should be done over a canvas to enable gathering 
of the eggs and preventing them from hatching in the grass. On 
the streets, they may be scraped off on the asphalt and collected 
afterward. It is also important to be on the lookout for the eggs 
on fences and at the various other protective places in the neigh- 
borhood of the trees because they have a tendency to deposit 
their eggs on buildings, fences, posts, etc., as well as on the trees. 

Another way of combating is to spray the infected trees early 
in July with arsenate of lead. The idea is to poison the leaves 
so that the caterpillars feeding on the poisoned leaves become 
poisoned themselves and die. Banding the trees in early spring 
with burlap or cotton batting is useful in so far as these bands 
serve as traps enabling the owner or caretaker to come along 
and collect the caterpillars under the bands where they have a 
tendency to gather in masses. The band, however, is not an 
absolute impediment. 

The bag-worm is also sometimes called the basket worm, and 
produces small caterpillars hidden in bag-like shelters composed 
of particles of bark, leaves, etc. The insect spends the winter 
in the egg state. It emerges in form of a young caterpillar in 
May or early June and feeds on the leaves of trees in the sum- 
mer. It is most injurious to certain evergreens, especially arbor 
vite, but does damage also to maple, oak, elm, poplar and 
other species of trees. The remedy consists in (1) collecting and 
burning the bags all winter, and (2) spraying for the caterpillar 
in the summer with arsenate of lead, one pound to ten gallons 
of water. 


Q. Will you advise me when it will be best to transplant a 
copper beech about seven feet in height and what method should 
be employed. 

E. K., Hackensack, New Jersey. 

A. The best time to transplant your copper beech is in April. 
Dig the tree and carefully preserve a ball of soil around its 
roots. Wrap the ball around with burlap to prevent it from 
breaking in the process of transplanting. Beech are difficult to 
transplant and the ball of soil is quite necessary. Beech trees 
can also be moved in the winter time with a frozen ball of 
soil but early spring is preferable. It is also advisable to trim back 
lightly the branches at the time of transplanting. 


Q. Where can I find information on the proper treatment of 
natural lakes in city parks? The St. Paul and Minneapolis Park 
Boards invariably dredge the shores and conventionalize them by 
a fringe of willows. To me this process takes a large part of 
beauty and interest away from them. 

D. L., St. Paul, Minnesota. 

A. You can find information on the treatment of natural 
lakes in city parks in “ The Art of Landscape Architecture,” by 
Samuel Parsons in Chapter 8. There is very little else written on 
the subject. The matter of treatment depends to a very great ex- 
tent on the purpose and use of the lake, and the individual taste 
of the designer. 


Q. We have a proposition to plant up a swamp near Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, with some quick growing trees. They are going 
to drain it eventually, but before they do they want to make it 
attractive by planting clusters of quick growing trees and shrubs, 
probably using several thousand. What kind would you advise 
planting in that locality? 

W. W. M., Chicago, Iilinois. 

A. I believe that you would do best to use the willows, the 
Silar alba, or white willow, being a splendid, quick growing 
variety. Any of the willows or the dwarf willows would answer 
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your purpose very well. If the ground is not too wet, that is, 
so that the trees would be under water, you might also be success- 
ful with the pin oak and the scarlet maple, both beautiful trees. 
As to shrubbery, you could use alder, milky dogwood, elder and 
the various viburnums with success. 

Because of the location of the area in Wisconsin, 1 would 
suggest that you consult a local nurseryman, or at least one 
familiar with that section, as to the best varieties of the species I 
have mentioned for use there. He would, of course, be able to 
tell you just which ones would be hardiest under the climatic 
conditions there. It is always best to have the advice of some local 
man in the business if it is possible to secure it, before going into 
any extensive planting. But you may safely follow the above gen- 
eral suggestions in making your plans. 


Q. I have a little earth plot, but the earth is full of worms 
which eat the roots of all the plants in my garden. What can I 
do to kill the worms? . 

E. W. K., New York City. 

A. You can bring all the worms to the surface of the ground 
by pouring a liquid known as “ worm eradicator ” over the sur- 
face of the ground, and if the trouble is caused by rodents you 
can dip some wheat in strychnine and dig it into the soil 
around your plants. 


Q: Is the ailanthus a good tree to plant? If not, why not? 
J. M., Rome, New York. 
A. The ailanthus has one great advantage over most other 
trees in being able to adapt itself to the poorest conditions for tree 
growth where few other species will grow. It is also a well 
balanced tree and is therefore of great value in planting under 
certain poor conditions where little else will grow. On the other 
hand, for general planting, the ailanthus is not to be encouraged 
in preference to other species. The ailanthus grows quickly and 
dies quickly. It is shallow-rooted and liable to overturn in 
windstorm. Its wood is soft and brittle and when the tree reaches 
the age of thirty or over, it becomes hollow and dangerous. 


Q. My tree, I think, has been killed by gas. How can I 
detect it and how can I recover damages? The tree is in front 
of my house on the city street. 

Mrs. F. McN., New York City. 

A. Dig around the tree and try to detect the odor of gas. 
Apply to your city forester and ask him to help you. 

Q. Please tell me the best kind of trees to plant for shade 
in an outer yard where quick returns are wanted. The lot is 
protected from the wind by a hill. No clay subsoil. 

J. H. W., Cedar Springs, Virginia. 


A. Replying to your inquiry, I do not think you cou!d get 
any tree more satisfactory for your purpose than the red oak. 
This is a beautiful shade tree and one of the most rapid growing. 
It is hardy and healthy also. Another good tree for open plant- 
ing in a yard for quick shade is the tulip tree, a rapidly growing 
tree with beautiful flowers and foliage, and splendid for shade. 
The Carolina poplar is also good, but the other two species are 
much to be preferred. I enclose our bulletin on the Selection of 
Shade Trees, which will give you valuable information. 


Q. In treatment for hollow trees you recommend a wash 
made of copper sulphate. Is this the chemical or commercial 
form of copper sulphate? Where do you obtain it, and how 
much should it cost? The ordinary druggist does not know what 
to supply, and therefore recommends something quite different. 

R. B. J., New York City. 

A. The copper sulphate may be secured in commercial form. 
Get “Bordeaux mixture,” which comes prepared and can be 
obtained at any large seed store. If you have a copy of Levison’s 
“Studies of Trees,” read the chapter on cavity treatment. It is 
full of good information. If you haven’t the book and wish it, 
we can secure it for you. The price is $1.75. 

















FORESTRY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


BY BRISTOW ADAMS 


Common Sense and 


























































mo i|VERY nice, kind 
lady wrote me a 
letter the other 
day and asked me 
to do all I could to 
put a stop to the 
= slaughter of the 
| poor, little, inno- 
cent Christmas 
trees. I showed 
the letter to the 
children and they 
did not feel that 
way about it. The writer proposed a 
number of things to take the place of the 
tree, but not one of the ideas seemed to 
find favor. We talked it all over very 
thoroughly, and then put the question to 
a vote,—as to whether we would have a 
tree this year. At the mere prospect of 
not having one, the two boys were very 
downcast. 

The nearest that we came to falling in 
with the ideas of the writer of the letter 
was when Eleanor, the oldest, said that 
she really did not need a tree, “ but it 
wouldn’t be half so Christmas-y without 
one.”? Then she added, from the great 
wisdom of her thirteen years, ‘“‘ The 
boys are so young yet that they ought to 
have a little one, at least.’”’ The boys 
did not care to be patronized, and taunted 
their older sister with the tale of how 
she had been the one who wanted to 
cut down three or four trees last year, 
when we went out to the woodlot. 

We did cut three, as Iremember. We 
wanted a spruce or balsam, but were 
saving the spruces to grow into larger 
trees, and we could find no balsams. So 
we got a fairly stocky hemlock. When 
we got home we bored holes through the 
stem from all sides, and stuck in branches 
from the other trees, driving a nail 
through to hold each branch so it would 
not twist sideways, or turn down. The 
extra branches were used for wreaths 
and for spots of green around the rooms. 

When Christmas week was over, we 
took pruning shears and saw, and cut the 
tree into fagots right where it stood in the 
room. Then we burned these, with 
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Christmas Trees 


merry cracklings, in the open fireplace; 
it gave us a woodsy, camp-fire smell, and 
we sat around and told stories until every 
little ‘‘smidgeon ”’ was burned up. Of 
course, we first took off all the tinsel and 
toys, all the blown-glass and spun-glass 
figures, the gilded balls and the gay paper 
chains. These were put away in the 
Christmas Box, to be brought out again, 
with some new ones, for the next time. 


VERY year some one starts acrusade 
against the Christmas tree idea, 
and every year I wonder why they 
do not do the same thing against 

the Easter lily and the football-game 
chrysanthemum. In Michigan there is a 
nursery which grows Christmas trees as 
a regular annual crop; in New England 
the farmers cut hundreds of thousands 
out of their fields for the city boys and 
girls, some of whom rarely get in any clo- 
ser touch with trees than they do in this 
holiday season. Every year the dairy 
farmers in the hill counties of New York 
welcome the chance to get rid of the 
spruces which work into their pastures 
and use up space that might be growing 
grass for the cows. The more our family 


has thought about the use of Christmas § 


trees, the more we have been in favor 
of them. 


NE person says, “let’s all do with- 
out Christmas trees; or, if we must 


have them, let every one plant two 
trees for the one that is used on 
Christmas.” Now that might be a good 
idea in some few places. But how about 
the many children who liveintenementsin 


the crowded parts of the cities? Are they & 


to go without this one glimpse of green- 
ness, or attempt to make two trees grow 
in a paved court-yard? Even in the large 


and elegant apartment houses the mighty 


janitor could not provide places for two 
trees for the children who live there. Oh, 
yes, there are some apartment houses 
that take children. I’ve seen ’em! 

Then there are the children on the 
farm, where father has brought in the 
home tree from the back pasture, and 
has sent John down to the freight station, 
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sleds. He is glad to have that much who played ‘“‘ woodyard” after 
more clearing done, and to have the work Christmas, taking the trees from 
pay for itself. He wouldn’t care, I am their own homes, and those from 
sure, to have a tree-planting band go out vacant lots and ash piles, where they 
and put in two new ones. were poor forlorn skeletons of their 

Besides, there is all the trouble and former selves. All these were cut into 
expense of getting the two additional short stove lengths, and bundled together, 
trees, and the very great risk that they and were then carted around to poorer 
will not live after they are planted would folks, on bright, new, red, Christmas sleds 
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USE OF BLIGHT-KILLED CHESTNUT 


timber from healthy trees, and barked dead wood 
is much more durable than unpeeled live wood, so 
far as a three-year test will determine, according to the 
Forest Service. The blight is otherwise known as the 
chestnut tree bark disease. In 1913, poles, ties, and posts 
cut from blight-killed, blight-infected, and healthy chest- 


B iter chestnut timber resists decay as well as 





BLIGHT-KILLED CHESTNUT USED 


Except for the knot-hole around which decay has set in, this chestnut post from 
a tree killed by the blight is sound after three years’ use. 


nut trees were carefully tagged and placed in position. A 
recent annual inspection of the experiments determined 
that all of the material was in good condition except for 
deterioration of sapwood and knots. The sapwood of 
chestnut is not durable and that on ties and on butts of 
poles and posts and on unbarked posts is now mostly 
decayed. Round posts cut from small limby trees suffer 
early decay in the knots which carry the decay into the 
post and thus weaken it. 

The chestnut durability experiments to date indicate 
that blight-killed or infected trees yield timber just as 
durable as that from healthy trees. In fact, a piece from 
a seasoned dead tree is more durable than an unbarked 
piece from a live tree. No one should therefore hesitate 
to use timber from blight-killed or infected trees for 
purposes for which chestnut is suitable and durability is 
a consideration. 





FORESTRY 
A PETRIFIED STUMP 
HIS is a petrified hollow stump about five feet in 
diameter and forty inches high and weighs over 
seven thousand pounds. It was found by F. W. 
Pettigrew in a ravine on the west side of the Little Mis- 





A WONDERFUL PETRIFIED STUMP 


souri River near the northwest corner of the State of 
South Dakota. The stump is now in the front yard of the 
residence of Ex-Senator R. F. Pettigrew at Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, having been presented to him by his 
brother. 

The stump may be several thousands of years old. It 
is solid stone, but has the appearance of having been a 
cottonwood tree. When found, it was full of dirt and 
half covered by dirt on the outside and was partly exposed 
to view by erosion. Ex-Senator Pettigrew, who has for 
many years taken a deep interest in everything pertaining 
to forestry, had the stump taken from the place where 
it was found to his home at Sioux Falls. 


nut trees, according to data based on reports sub- 

mitted to the Department of Forestry by its fores- 
ters. Of a total of about 2,000 trees struck by 
lightning on the State Forests in the past four years, 655 
were chestnut. Pitch pine comes next with 327 trees 
struck, and then follow in order rock oak, white pine, 
hemlock, red oak, white oak, black oak, locust, and sugar 
maple. Black birch is at the foot of the list with only one 
tree struck in four years. Poplar and walnut come next, 
only two of each being struck. . 


[ant tree shows a marked preference for chest- 
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O serious is the danger threatening the white pine 
trees of this country at the present moment and so 
certain is it that other tree diseases will be brought 

into this country unless prompt preventive measures are 
taken, that the American Forestry Association has called 
a country-wide forestry conference in conjunction with 
its thirty-seventh annual meeting. 

This conference and meeting will be held at the New 
Willard, Washington, D. C., on Thursday and Friday, 
January 18 and 19, 1917. 

The meetings will be devoted to four big subjects, 
each one of national importance. These are: 

The Pine Blister Canker Threatening the White 
Pines of the United States and Canada, and what shall be 
done in the effort to stamp out the disease where it has ap- 
peared, and prevent its spreading into sections where it 
is certain to go unless proper precautions are taken. This 
subject will comprise state and national legislation to 
provide funds for fighting the disease and national and 
state quarantines to prevent its spreading. The subject 
will be discussed by the leading experts of the country. 

A Federal Quarantine Against Importation of Tree 
Stock.—Practically all the pests and diseases which have 
affected, damaged and destroyed trees in North America 
have been imported from other countries. These diseases 
and pests are still invading this continent. Some have 
recently been discovered, others are doubtless developing. 
Millions of dollars of damage has been done. At the 
forestry conference will be discussed the advisability of 
a wholesale quarantine against the importation into North 
America of tree stock from any other country. 

Recreational Uses of National Forests and National 
Parks.—This is a subject of which the public knows far 
too little and it will be the aim of the forestry conference 
to present to those attendirg, and to the public in general, 
facts relating to the use of the National Forests by the 
public for recreation and to improvements in the public 
service in the National Parks. 

Government Aid in Obtaining Economic Justice for 
Lumber and Forests.—There have within the past year 
been developments in government co-operation with 
forest owners and people interested in forest products 
about which the public knows far too little. What has 
been done, and what this will lead to will be presented to 
the forestry conference and will prove of widespread 
interest. 

To this meeting and conference will come not only 
members of the association but also special delegations 
appointed by governors of all ‘the states and by the 
Provincial Governments of Canada, representatives of 
the forestry and agricultural departments of all the states 





Great Forestry Conference and 
Annual Meeting 





in the white pine area; of nurserymen’s organizations ; 
forest and plant pathologists, city foresters, shade tree 
commission members, and of all associations interested in 
trees and forests. 

It is expected to be the largest and most important 
forestry conference ever held in North America. 


The Program 


The program will be on the following plan: 
Thursday, January 18—Morning. 

Annual meeting of the American Forestry Association. 

Annual address of President Charles Lathrop Pack. 

Annual reports of the Secretary. 

Address : “Economic Justice for Lumber and Forest.” 


Election of officers. 


Thursday, January 18—Afternoon. 


Forestry Conference 


Address : “Recreational Uses of the National Forests.” 
Address: ** National Parks as National Playgrounds.” 
Address: “ Forests and Parks as Game Preserves.” 
Address: “ Recreational Problems in the East.” 
Address: “ Recreational Problems in the West.” 


Friday, January 19—Morning. 


Address : **What is the Pine Blister Canker Disease?” 
Address: * The Present Situation— 

In New England, 

Hudson to Mississippi River, 

Pacific Coast, 

Canada.” 
Address: “‘ What Can We Do to Fight the Disease? ” 
Address: “ Shall We Plant White Pine?’ 
Address: “‘ The Problem as a Whole.” 


Friday, January 19—Afternoon. 
Address: “ Losses Caused by Imported Tree Pests.” 
Address: “ Domestic Cultivation of Trees Now Im- 
ported.” 
Address: “ The Necessity for a Federal Quarantine 
Against Tree Importations.” 


There will be full discussions of each of the subjects 
on the program on the floor of the forest conference. 

Members of the Association who expect to attend, and 
others, not members, who are interested and would like 
to be present, are requested to notify the Secretary, 
American Forestry Association, Washington, D.C. Full 
details will be sent upon request. 
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The Pine Blister Disease 


National and State Legislation and Vigorous Public Action Demanded in the Effort to Retard the Spread of the 
Deadly Canker which Threatens the Death of the White and Five-Leaved Pines 


blister canker or disease, as it is now generally 
known, is reported from New England, while sev- 
eral new sections where the infection is apparent have 
recently been discovered. The situation is becoming more 
and more serious, and it is now apparent that if the ex- 
tremely valuable white and five-leaved pines of this 


S ister progress in the spread of the white pine 


country and Canada can possibly be saved, no time must 
be lost in conducting a campaign against the disease. 
Experts agree that there should be national and state 
quarantines to prevent the shipment of white pine, and 
the currants and gooseberries from which the disease 
spreads to the pines. A state quarantine is necessary so 
that the disease shall not be carried by shipments from 
one state to another, or even from one infected section of 
a state to another region in the same state, while a Federal 
quarantine is needed so that a dead line may be estab- 


fighting the blister disease, and bills will be introduced in 
the state legislatures to secure stringent quarantine meas- 


‘ures, and to provide money for investigation and eradica- 


tion work. A model law, covering the situation in the most 
effective manner, is now being prepared by a committee 
of experts, and will soon be available. At the same time 
four experts from all the states in the white pine belt, 
together with four from each of the infected provinces of 
Canada, constitute a general committee, the aim of which 
is a vigorous campaign against the disease. 

The American Forestry Association will work in 
coOperation with this committee, will give widespread 
publicity to the fact that the disease exists, what it has 
already done, and what means should be taken to combat 
it, and will also do all in its power to aid in obtaining the 
desired state and national legislation, and in endeavoring 
to secure the quarantine regulations which shall be best 


lished west of the Mississippi 
River in all the Great Plains 
states, in the effort to prevent 
the disease spreading to the 
very valuable sugar pine of 
the Pacific Coast. 

State and national appro- 
priations will be needed to 
carry on the work of scout- 
ing to discover infected pines, 
currants and gooseberries ; for 
investigative work in study- 
ing the disease and for eradi- 
cating it wherever there is an 
outbreak. This work of eradi- 
cation will consist of cutting 
out wild and cultivated cur- 
rants and gooseberries when 
infected or when they are 
considered likely, owing to 
their proximity to an infected 
area, to become diseased and 
thus to aid in spreading the 
canker to pines near them. 
This kind of work is hard, 
slow and laborious, and the 
expense of it is considerable. 
It is, however, the only way 
by which the rapid spread of 
the disease may be retarded. 

There will soon be sub- 
mitted to Congress a bill pro- 
viding for an appropriation, 
doubtless for $1,000,000, for 
Federal codperation with the 
states of the white pine belt in 
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ut 
CALL TO A FOREST CONFERENCE 


HARLES LATHROP PACK, President of the 
American Forestry Association, has issued the 
following statement: 


‘“*Expert investigation establishes the fact that the 
white pine and other five-leaved pines of the United 
States and Canada are threatened with extinction by the 
white pine blister canker, a fungus disease imported from 
Europe. Already the disease has been found in all the 
New England States, most of the eastern and northern 
states in the white pine belt and in Ontario and Quebec 
provinces. It is spreading steadily and unless checked 
will wipe out our white pines, valued at $260,000,000, as 
our chestnuts are being wiped out by the chestnut blight. 


“ The area east of the Hudson River is generally infected. 
Whether the disease can be controlled in that area or 
not depends upon whether currant and gooseberry bushes 
on which the disease propagates and spreads to the pines 
can be eradicated. 


“Between the Mississippi and the Hudson Rivers we 
have an area infected with scattering infections, but 
throughout which the disease may be controlled and per- 
haps suppressed by the enforcement of rigid quarantine 
laws and every possible and proper precaution. West of 
the Mississippi is an area which as far as is known is not 
yet infected but which may be infected unless state 
quarantine laws keep out of it white pine seedlings and 
currant and gooseberry stock which may be diseased. 


“In view of the imminent danger of the destruction 
of the white pines, the American Forestry Association 
will call upon the governors of all states in the white pine 


- belt and the government of Canada to send delegations to 


Washington, D.C., to attend an international forest confer- 
ence to discuss measures and formulate plans for fighting 
the disease, suppressing it, if possible, and saving the 
white pines of the present and of the future. This con- 
ference will take place on Thursday and Friday, January 
18 and 19, on the occasion of the Thirty-seventh Annual 
Meeting of the American Forestry Association.” 
MM 








suited for the situation as it 
exists in various states. 

At a meeting of represen- 
tatives of the American For- 
estry Association and of mem- 
bers of the Committee for 
the Suppression of the Blister 
Disease, at Albany, New York, 
on November 20 and 21, and 
again in New York City on 
December 4, plans for the 
warfare against the blister 
disease were discussed and 
adopted, and at the forestry 
conference at Washington, 
D. C., on January 18 and 19, 
under the auspices of the 
American Forestry Associa- 
tion, the sub-committees from 
each state, members of delega- 
tions appointed by state gover- 
nors and by the Dominion of 
Canada, officials and members 
of the American Forestry 
Association, will report the 
progress of the campaign and 
take up for general discussion 
and action the most important 
details regarding it. 

The aid of every public 
spirited citizen is needed to 
make this work successful. 
The chestnut blight, to which 
but little attention was paid 
when it first appeared, was 
beyond control when full 
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realization of its danger came, and now the chestnuts 
are practically wiped out. It is not intended to permit the 
pine blister disease to get beyond control if it can be 
helped, and that is the reason why the American Forestry 
Association and others interested are determined to insti- 
tute a vigorous and aggressive fight against it with the 
least possible delay. 

Many questions regarding the blister canker are asked, 
and the most important among them may well be answered 
in the following paragraphs: 

The disease is now located in practically all of New 
England, in areas of a number of square miles each in 
New York at Essex, along the lower New York-Vermont 
border, and the New York-Massachusetts border, and at 
Tarrytown. 
miles located on the Minnesota-Wisconsin border, east 


There is an area of a number of square 


of St. Paul and extending roughly from the vicinity 
of Hudson, Wisconsin to Taylors Falls, Minnesota. 
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WHITE PINE BLISTER DISEASE IN NEW ENGLAND 


The pyramids indicate outbreaks of the infection on native white pine. The 
squares indicate where infected white pine, currants and gooseberries have been 
found in nurseries. The dots indicate areas of infected pines, currants and goose- 
berries 
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These are known outbreaks of the disease. The disease 
has been located in two or three nurseries in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, but so far as is now known there is 
no outbreak of the disease within these States. 

As to the damage already done by the disease, it is 
very difficult to state because up to this year most of the 
outbreaks of the disease have been wholly or largely eradi- 
cated as soon as found, so that the disease has been imme- 
diately stopped at the time of finding it. This year, 
however, a considerable number of serious outbreaks, 
previously unknown, have been discovered. The one which 
probably wiil give a better idea of what this disease means 
to this country than any other is located in southwestern 
Maine. Here accurate counts have shown on quarter 
acre plots that 85 per cent of the total stand was diseased. 
Of the infected trees about 50 


per cent were already dead or 2 


were girdled on the trunk so 
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that they are doomed within 
the next few years. There are 
a number of cases somewhat 
similar to this. 

As to the rapidity with 
which the disease spreads 
every outbreak located up to 
the present time where pines 
are seriously infected shows | 








that the disease has 

been present in 

those localities for 

a number of years. 

Experts are of the 

opinion that the 

weather conditions 

in early summer quite largely 

control the spread of this dis- 

ease upon currants and goose- 

berries, upon which its great 

and rapid spread is apparently 

made. There is evidence that | . 

it may spread a number of ; 
INFECTED WHITE PINE 


miles within a year. oe a 
¥ : The blister is here seen in a fruiting 


The advisability of cutting condition with myriads of spores to 
- infect the foliage of currants and 


the affected tree at once or of gooseberries. 
cutting off affected branches is much discussed. Experts 














NATIONAL FOREST ENTERPRISES 


advise neither course until some state or Government 

official has had a chance to examine the locality and make 

recommendations according to the circumstances. 
Questions regarding the efficiency of spraying diseased 


trees are often asked. Spraying is inefficient and is not 


recommended under any circumstances as a means of con- 
trol of disease. Spraying of currants and gooseberries 
might be resorted to in exceptional cases for the purpose 
of holding the disease in check until further action which 


may be pending can be decided. 


The National Forest Enterprises’ 


By HonorasBLE Davin Houston 


Secretary of Agriculture 


HE value of the national forests to the public and 
the use made of them increased steadily. Their 
returns to the Treasury last year, exceeding 

$2,800,000—an advance of more than $340,000 over the 
previous year—are only a partial indication of their 
service. An augmented volume of business, due to a 
larger number of timber purchasers, and a net addition 
of nearly three-fourths of a million to the number of 
stock grazed, together with a decided stimulus in pros- 
pecting and mining activities and in the use of the forests 
for recreation and health, are further indications of 
broadening development. 

Through successful administration the permanence 
of the national forests is becoming more and more assured. 
They are now a vital part of the economic life of the 
regions which use their resources. It is increasingly clear 
that national supervision and control of them is necessary 
and that they could not be abandoned without disastrous 
consequences to western industries and to local welfare. 


Roap DEVELOPMENT IN Forests 

The need for more ample provision for road develop- 
ment in the national forests was emphasized in my reports 
of the last two years. At the last session of Congress 
this urgent need received recognition through the enact- 
ment of the Federal Aid Road Act. This legislation con- 
stitutes one of the most important and far-reaching steps 
in national forest development which has been taken for a 
long time. 

EASTERN Forests 

By making provision for the continued purchase of 
forest lar.ds in the East, Congress once more has recog- 
nized the permanence of the national forest policy. Three 
million dollars, expendable during the fiscal years 1917 
and 1918, has been made available for this work. The 
purchase of lands in the Appalachian and White Moun- 
tains, with a view primarily to the control of stream flow 
affecting the navigability of rivers, began in 1911. Under 
the provisions of the Weeks Forestry Act there have been 
approved for purchase 1,396,367 acres, at an average cost 
of $5.22 per acre. The lands are in excellent condition 
and have been secured at very reasonable prices. These 
newly established forests already are rendering important 
public service and are being used extensively. There is a 
marked demand for the timber upon them. The timber 





* From the annual report of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
Congress. 


is cut in accordance with sound forestry practice. The 
White Mountain forest in a short time should return 
to the Government as much as it costs to protect and 


administer it. 
UNwIsE LEGISLATION 


Millions of dollars, appropriated by Congress for the 
improvement, development and consolidation of the forest 
holdings, have gone into the properties. Only on the 


assumption that the forests are to be permanent would 


expenditures of this character be justifiable. Abandon- 
ment of the work after it has been carried to its present 
point would be a stultifying course. Nevertheless, repeated 
efforts in this direction still are made. Measures of 
various kinds, which, if adopted, seriously would injure 
or even render ineffective the whole national-forest enter- 
prise, are urged. The proposal that the properties be 
turned over in their entirety to the several states has a 
waning support and no longer needs to be taken seriously. 
On the other hand, efforts frequently are made to secure 
the abolition of individual forests. Proposals to do away 
with the forests in Alaska still find strong advocates. As 
pointed out in my last report, such action would be unwise 
and unfortunate. Action of this sort, however, can be 
met squarely on its merits, for the question of abolishing 
a national forest raises a clear-cut issue which the public 
cannot misunderstand. 

A more serious danger to the national-forest system 
lies in the repeated efforts to open them to the action of 
some general land grant or to the laws applicable to the 
unreserved public domain. Each year there are introduced 
in Congress numerous proposals designed to open the 
forests, or portions of them, to private acquisition or to 
disposition of one kind or another. One measure of this 
character passed both Houses of Congress during the last 
session and failed to become law only through the presi- 
dential veto. It proposed to open the forests to the 
acquisition of lands by any incorporated city or town for 
park and cemetery purposes and to counties for park pur- 
poses. Every public purpose of the proposed measure can 
be realized under existing law. So serious would be the 
effect of such a measure that, if enacted, undoubtedly it 
would be necessary within a few years actually to abandon 
a number of important forests. In his veto message, after 
explaining that the measure was entirely unnecessary 
and would have unfortunate public consequences, the 
President said: 
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THE NATIONAL FOREST ENTERPRISES 


“ But the most serious objection to the bill is that it 
subjects the national forests to disposition under a general 
grant. At the very time while provision is being made for 
purchase by the Government of forested lands in the East 
for the protection of watersheds it is proposed to permit 
similar lands in the West to be permanently alienated. 
I would respectfully urge that it is unwise to permit alien- 
ation of the national forests under general legislation of 
this sort. If the process of piecemeal distribution is 
begun, independently of any oversight or control of the 
National Government, there is manifest danger that the 
forests will be so disintegrated as to make their efficient 
administration impossible and the purposes for which they 
were established unattainable. Against such a process the 
national forests should be carefully protected.” 

The use of the national forests for recreation purposes 
continues to extend. Thousands of local recreation 
centres, public picnic and camping grounds, excursion 
points, and amusement resorts are being developed. Some 
of the areas, located near enough to cities and towns to 
be reached by considerable numbers of persons, serve 
already the purposes of municipal recreation grounds and 
public parks. To meet local needs along this line, the 
department is coOperating with municipalities. These 
forms of public service can be rendered without difficulty 
in connection with the fulfilment of the general purposes 
of the forests. 


NATIONAL FORESTS AND NATIONAL PARKS 


The handling of the national forest recreation re- 
sources inevitably raises the question of the relation of 
the national forests and the national parks. At present 
there is no clear distinction in the public mind between the 
two. Both are administered for the benefit of the public 
along lines which overlap. The parks and forests occur 
side by side and have the same general characteristics— 
extensive areas of wild and rugged lands, for the most 
part timbered, with development conditioned upon road 
construction and similar provisions for public use. They 
differ chiefly in the fact that the attractions of the national 
parks from the recreational standpoint are more notable. 
Yet this is not always true. Several of the parks are 
inferior in their natural features to portions of the forests. 
The need of drawing a clear distinction between national 
parks and national forests and of a definite policy govern- 
ing their relation is increasingly evident. Parks are being 
advocated where the land should stay in the forests, while 
elsewhere areas which should be made parks continue to 
be administered as forests—for example, the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. 

A national park should be created only where there 
are scenic features of such outstanding importance for 
beauty or as natural marvels that they merit national 
recognition and protection and, on this account, have a 
public value transcending that of any material resources 
on the same land—such areas, for example, as those now 
comprised in the Yellowstone and Yosemite Parks and in 
the Grand Canyon National Monument. The areas 
should be large enough to justify administration separate 


from the forests and the boundaries drawn so as not to 
include timber, grazing, or other resources the economic 
use of which is essential to the upbuilding and industrial 
welfare of the country. In addition, when parks are 
created from parts of the forests, the portions remaining 
as forests should not be left in a form difficult or impos- 
sible to administer. 

NECESSARY. 


CLEAR-CUT PoLicy 


The importance of a clear-cut policy is evidenced by 
the efforts frequently made to secure the creation of 
national parks out of areas containing great bodies of 
timber, extensive grazing lands, and other resources, the 
withdrawal of which from use would be uneconomic and 
prejudicial to the local and general public interest. In 
most cases the desire for a specific park, where economic 
use of the resources also is essential, has led to the pro- 
posal for an administration of the area, after the creation 
of the park, identical with the present forest administra- 
tion. Several such measures now are before Congress. 
Their enactment would result in a mere division of the 
public properties into parks and forests, having no dis- 
tinction except in name; handled alike but by duplicate 
organizations in different departments. Still more serious 
is the fact that the cutting up of the forests would greatly 
cripple administration of the remaining lands. It would 
doubtless mean the abandonment of large areas which 
should remain under public ownership and control for 
timber production and watershed protection. It would 
greatly reduce efficiency in forest fire protection and in 
the handling of current business, increase the expense of 
protection and administration, and cause endless confusion 
to users, who in many cases would have to deal with two 
departments in developing resources when, for instance, 
logging and grazing units overlap. 

The protection of the scenic features and the develop- 
ment of the recreational use of the lands are being taken 
care of in the national forests. Some of the most unusual 
scenic areas in the forests are best suited to a full park 
administration. The bulk of the forest areas, however, 
should continue in their present status, where they will 
be fully protected and developed for recreation purposes 
as a part of the forest administration. The extensive road 
building, made possible by the $10,000,000 recently appro- 
priated, will open them up rapidly. 

An added cause of confusion is the fact that national 
parks and national forests are administered by two execu- 
tive departments. While there is an effort to cooperate, 
nevertheless difficulties arise which could be wholly 
avoided if they were under one department. Unques- 
tionably the administration of the forests should remain 
in the Department of Agriculture, because of the close 
relationship of the work of the Forest Service to the 
activities of other bureaus of the same department, such 
as the Bureau of Plant Industry, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, Office of Public Roads and Rural Engineering, 
Bureau of Soils, Bureau of Biological Survey, and the 
Bureau of Entomology. Obviously, there are in the 
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forests many problems relating to live stock, plant growth, 
predatory animal and insect control, soil conditions, and 


road and trail work. These great bureaus are directly and + 


intimately concerned with these problems. If the forests - 
were transferred to another department, that department 
either would have to duplicate these bureaus in part, or 
would have all the difficulties of codperation with another 
department which seem to be inherent. Whether the 
National Park Service should be transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is a matter for consideration. If 
the transfer should be made, it would be unnecessary and, 
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in my judgment, unwise to consolidate the work of the 
two services. The park service should take its place in 
the organization of the department as an independent 
bureau, with its activities closely related to those of the 
Forest Service. Certainly, if the two services are to be 
administered by different departments there should be the 
closest codperation throughout. Such codperation should 
include not only the question of the creation of new parks 
out of national forests, but also fire protection on con- 
tiguous properties, game preservation, road building, and 
other activities. 


Editorial 


FORESTS AND CLIMATE 


human being. Although we no longer seek the 

leafy fastnesses, climbing with all fours to escape 
some prehistoric form of beasts, yet, even in the dawn 
of history the forest supplied us with game and fuel. 
The wooden house became the home in place of the 
cave, and the heart of the home was the hearth. Uses 
multiplied as standards were lifted. Furniture became 
a necessity, not a luxury. The inroads upon the forest 
became heavier. Finally, in many regions, through clear- 
ing, burning and intense utilization, the power of the 
forest was broken and it permanently disappeared. But 
the traditional reverence for the tree still survives, and 
we witness in this new land, in a single epoch, and side 
by side, the greatest and most rapid and beneficial exploi- 
tation and use of the forest ever before known, while 
those who receive these benefits in innumerable forms of 
which they are hardly conscious, protest instinctively 
and with all their might against the further spoliation 
of the woodland domain. 

To give solidity to sentiment, which otherwise could 
make but little headway against necessity, the impression- 
ist turns to the argument that forest destruction means 
the loss of rainfall, and with it, the decline of agriculture 
and the establishment of desert conditions in a once popu- 
lous and flourishing community. These sentiments are 
then mistaken for the utterances of scientists rather than 
the theorizing of enthusiasts, and the result is a discredit- 
ing of foresters and forestry as based on false generaliza- 
tions. For it is accepted that forests neither increase nor 
decrease rainfall as a whole. Deserts are not man-made 
—else how did the camel develop his form and adapta- 
tions. It took millions of years of desert conditions to 
bring about the structural changes in this animal, just 
as the neck of the giraffe became elongated for feeding 
on the tops of dwarf trees grown under similar semi- 
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desert conditions. Ellsworth Huntingdon has shown by 
the study of growth on the big trees in California that 
rainfall fluctuates by great cycles, centuries in extent, 
while the shorter vacillations from wet to dry and back to 
wet years, with a total swing of about twenty years, are 
familiar to all old inhabitants, and shown unmistakably 
by the records of our weather bureau. 

It is not necessary to employ this questionable reason- 
ing to bolster up the cause of forest preservation, for 
there are better arguments, and capable of proof, to justify 
the maintenance of true forest lands under tree growth. 
No reasoning can be found to justify a policy of denying 
to agriculture the use of fertile soils, or to the public the 
products of the forest, for fear of possible effects upon 
rainfall if the timber is removed. But upon true forest 
land, too steep to resist erosion, the forest cover has an 
enormous influence upon the behavior of this rainfall on 
reaching the earth. Science, which refuses to be con- 
vinced up to this point, has repeatedly shown by actual 
tests that streams flowing from wooded watersheds are 
clear, even in flow and continuous, while from denuded 
slopes similar in all respects, muddy torrents rush down 
after every rain, to dwindle soon to a mere trickle. These 
floods destroy the fertile bottoms, fill up reservoirs, and 
ruin navigation, while the irregular behavior of the streams 
greatly diminishes the value of water powers. On the 
headwaters of rivers rising in mountainous country, 
forests have the same effect as the dams by which the 
government seeks to regulate the flow of the upper Mis- 
sissippi River, and in rough topography no dams will do 
the work of the forest. It is upon this sure foundation, 
and not upon fanciful, even if fascinating, speculations 
as to rainfall, that the great construction work of the 
National Government in the Appalachians and White 
Mountains is proceeding. 


THE LESSON OF THE PINE BLISTER CANKER 


HE white pine blister canker continues to spread, 
and at the time this is written, the problem of its 
control has assumed gigantic proportions. 

So far, we have failed to check it. Why? 





To answer that question is to lay bare some of the 
weaknesses of our easy-going methods and pioneer ideas 
of government. As a people, we learn chiefly by costly 
experience, and our memories are short. We do not yet 
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seem to realize that the average individual is apt to put 
his private gain ahead of public good, and that there are 
common interests which must inevitably suffer unless pro- 
tected by efficient and capable public officials. 

If we had no state or national officials to direct and 
organize the work, what private agencies would undertake 
to fight the blister canker and to overcome the hostility of 
interested nurserymen who refuse to sacrifice their busi- 
ness profits or the selfish obstinacy of land owners who 
will not permit diseased pines to be removed because they 
are still picturesque. 

Previous to 1912 there was no means of preventing 
private importations of white pine from Europe. Yet, 
in 1909 the disease had been extensively advertised 
when trees shipped to New York from a German nursery 
were discovered to be so badly infested that on opening 
the packages the spores rose in clouds of yellow dust. 
Plantations of white pine made on state lands in New 
York from imported stock were promptly eradicated, root 
and branch, by the state foresters, in spite of healthy 
appearance and rapid growth. But importations contin- 
ued during this three-year period, and some who should 
have known better shut their eyes to the risk and im- 
perilled the safety of our most valuable timber trees be- 
cause unwilling to face the possibility of a slight monetary 
loss at the start. We now know the result. In 1912 the 
Federal Horticultural Board, a new body designed to 
cope with problems of this character, prohibited further 
importations of white pine, thus placing a secure and 
thief-proof padlock on the barn door. Nearly four years 
afterwards, the nation has awakened to find that the horse 
is gone, and that the animal has travelled so far that his 
recovery is almost despaired of. 

The disease works slowly and insidiously on pines, but 
once broken out into eruptions of reddish spores, which 
process may take two to six years, it jumps to the currant 
and gooseberry leaves and spreads rapidly before the wind. 

We know now that nothing but the extermination of 
all imported white pines promptly upon the discovery of 
the disease would have effectually stopped this spread. 
But this summary action, taken by New York, was not 
duplicated by other states, by nurserymen, or individuals, 
nor was there any organized effort on the whole to fol- 
low up the private nurserymen, shippers of ornamental 
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stock, whose infected trees, in small lots, had been widely 
sold before the disease had become known. The National 
Government is without the power to destroy private prop- 
erty. The states were apathetic. The Federal Horti- 
cultural Board, appealed to in order to secure an inter- 
state embargo on the shipments of pines and currants, did 
not feel justified in imposing this burden on private 
enterprise, but requested nurserymen to refrain from 
shipping currants or gooseberry bushes to the Rocky 
Mountain states. 

This suggestion was indignantly scorned by the Middle 
West, which thought itself free from the disease and had 
been refused protection against the East. But in May 
of this year the blister canker was discovered in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota along the southern border of the great 
white pine areas of those states. Its source was traced 
directly to foreign stock sold by an Illinois nursery in 
1908 to a firm at St. Croix Falls in Wisconsin, and from 
there purchased and introduced into two commercial nur- ” 
series in Minnesota on ornamental white pines. Eight 
years have already elapsed since the first diseased trees 
were set out in Wisconsin—it may now prove too late to 
stop the spread of the disease in these states. 

The test of a civilization is its ability to meet new 
dangers, and to quickly adapt itself to unexpected situa- 
tions. Confusion, hesitancy, differences of opinion, lack of 
initiative, opposition to energetic measures, and confes- 
sion of failure before the fight is begun, are qualities that 
would endear us to possible enemies, for they show a 
total lack of ability to resist invasion. 

What is the lesson? We must have men in public ser- 
vice who are trained to their duties, and then keep them 
there. We must be guided by expert opinion, and not too 
blatant in demanding our individual right to do as we 
please. Wherever effective public action is taken to com- 
bat this disease, the officials in charge of the work must 
be trained men, foresters or plant pathologists, with a 
practical as well as a scientific viewpoint. 

Whatever is the outcome,—whether the white pine is 
to go the way of the chestnut or continue as our most 
valuable of all forest trees——-we must now adopt meas- 
ures to prevent the importation of other tree enemies. We 
do not intend, if we can avoid it, to let our remaining 
forests burn up as of old, nor fall a prey to any other 
new and devastating imported bug or fungus enemy. 


GREAT FRIEND OF FORESTRY DEAD 


OSHUA L. BAILY, an ardent and enthusiastic sup- 
porter of forest conservation, died in Philadelphia a 
few days ago, and the cause of forestry has lost a 

friend who did much to encourage it. Mr. Baily was for 
many years a vice-president of the American Forestry As- 
sociation and seldom failed to attend a meeting, num- 
bering as he did, his activities for the conservation of the 





forests as one of his chief duties as a wide-awake and 
far-seeing citizen. One of Mr. Baily’s recent acts for the 
cause was typical—he made forty of Philadelphia’s public 
schools subscribing members of the Association, thereby 
providing thousands of school children and hundreds of 
teachers with information about the forests which will 
make them lovers and protectors of trees and woodlands. 
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What Readers Think 


“ We have certainly enjoyed to the fullest 
measure the wonderfully rich and varied 
departments of the truly beautiful Amerr- 
CAN Forestry. I regard it as especially in- 
teresting and inspiring to all naturalists, 
foresters and arboriculturists, and person- 
ally I wish to heartily thank the editorial 
staff for the very high standard of their 
CuHartes S. Mann, 

Hatboro, Pa. 


work.” 


“Glad to see you expand and interest a 
greater audience, for technical forestry 
alone cannot hope to hold a general public 
indefinitely.” Fivrpert RotH, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

“Last Saturday I bought the February 
edition of the AMERICAN ForesTRY maga- 
zine quite by accident, but am so delighted 
with it that I am herewith sending a P. O. 
money order for $3.00, for which please 
credit me with a Subscribing Membership 
in the American Forestry Association.” 

Lyte L. ALLEN, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


“T am glad to hear that The American 
Academy of Arborists has chosen AMERI- 
CAN Forestry as its official organ. Allow 
me to congratulate you upon the splendid 
magazine that you are now putting out. It 
is a great improvement over the earlier 
forms. It is certainly a good deal more 
attractive in appearance and the subject 
matter is equally more attractive.” 

Cuar es S. Scott, 
Manhattan, Kan. 

“AMERICAN Forestry is grand. In 
variety of subjects, method of presentation, 
and whole ‘make up’ it is on a high plane 
—almost ideal. You are certainly to be 
congratulated. If the present standard is 
maintained, the subscription list can scarcely 
fail to increase.” 

WILLIAM W. LAZENBY, 
____ Columbus, Ohio. 


“T surely am greatly interested in my 
magazine, and it is becoming wonderfully 
attractive and informing.” 

Mrs. D. WILarp, 
Riverside, Cal. 


Inspect Logging Operations 


To give the students of Wyman’s School 
of the Woods (Munising, Michigan) an op- 
portunity to study the different logging 
operations as actually carried on in the 
north woods, the entire school went on a 
week’s packing trip through the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan and inspected some 
of the largest camps now in operation in 
that region and got many good “ pointers,” 
some of which can never be taught in the 


class-room. 





“T wish to congratulate you most heartily 
on the continued attractiveness of the maga- 
It is certainly a very effective publi- 


zine. 
cation and does the Association and your- 
self great credit.” 
W. B. GREELEY, 
Washington, D. C. 





“ Perhaps half my time is spent on publi- 
cations of one sort or another, and I wish 
to take this opportunity to say to you that 
you are making a wonderfully attractive 
and valuable magazine of AMERICAN For- 
ESTRY, and I wish you all possible success.” 

JosepH W. Tatum, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





“T am greatly pleased with the improved 
appearance and valuable contents of AMERI- 
CAN Forestry.” 

J. D. Lacey, 
Chicago, Til. 

“The illustrations are exceptionally fine 
and the articles are such as would appeal 
to and interest all. The magazine fills a 
long-felt want in American literature.” 

W. D. Lupwic, 
Johnstown, Pa. 

“The AMERICAN ForesTRY magazine has 
within the last year improved in leaps and 
bounds. The leading monthly articles on 
the identification and characteristics, the 
uses and products of our various trees, are 
very instructive, and prove beyond a doubt 
that forests are as necessary to the life of a 
nation as its foreign trade. For, after all, 
the finished or raw product has a direct 
relation to the forest—in fact, they are first 
cousins. I sincerely hope that the good 
work of the Association may continue, and 
that our present legislators may have the 
vista of America to-morrow.” 

E. WHEELER WHITMORE, 
New York City. 
Forestry, 
It is well 


“T have received AMERICAN 
and am much pleased with it. 
worth the subscription price.” 

A. K. Moopy, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Mii 


Planting Shade Trees 


“We have planted a number of orna- 
mental shade trees on our country court- 
house grounds with dynamite,” writes C. N. 
Morton, County Commissioner, Sterling, 
Colorado. “ The soil was heavy clay loam. 
The result of the action of the dynamite in 
loosening and shattering the soil to a great 
depth was very marked. The trees planted 
in these dynamited holes made a surpris- 
ingly greater growth than trees planted 
previously in spade dug holes. 











The Pocono Association 


The annual meeting of the Pocono Pro- 
tective Fire Association of Monroe County, 
Pennsylvania, was held at Stroudsburg re- 
cently. Receipts amounting to $1,416.69 and 
expenditures amounting to $1,276.69 left a 
balance in the hands of the 
Treasurer. This favorable condition was 
due, in some degree to the codperative 
agreement existing between the State De- 
partment of Forestry and the Association, 
under Act of Assembly, by which the State 
returns to the Association one-half of the 
amount paid out by the Association for 
protective work. About six hun- 
was returned by the State 
Fifty-six new mem- 


substantial 


forest 
dred 
under this agreement. 
bers were during the year, the 
roll of membership amounting to 244. For- 
est fires, both spring and fall (to Novem- 
ber 16), for the whole county, burned over 
only 582 acres, a marked contrast to the 
year 1915 over 12,000 were 
burned over in the month of April. The 
general report of the directors enumer- 
ated a activities that 
showed progress and prosperity for this 


dollars 


elected 


when acres 


series of plainly 


private forest protective organization. 





Tree-Planting Campaign 


In connection with a tree-planting cam- 
paign instituted by the Rotary 
Club of Pottsville, Pennsylvania, an illus- 
trated lecture entitled “Trees as a Mu- 
nicipal Asset” was given in the Auditorium 
of the Pottsville Y. M. C. A., by E. D. 
Kains, through whose efforts the Pennsyl- 
vania Shade-tree Act of 1907 was adopted 
in his home town, Wyomissing, near Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, and who is a very ear- 
nest advocate of the principle of municipal 
control of shade-trees. The lecture . has 
been given in a number of Pennsylvania 
towns and cities, and includes a very com- 
plete series of lantern slides showing the 
various activities of a municipal shade- 
tree department, such as proper methods of 
planting, tree butchery vs. scientific prun- 
ing, injury of trees by horses, tree sur- 
gery and the control of insect pests. The 
ten best species for street planting were 
illustrated by a series of beautifully colored 
slides, including some of the finest streets 
in America and Europe. 


recently 





A Forest Enthusiast Dead 


Forestry lost an enthusiastic supporter in 
the death on November 22 of Jacob Nolde 
of Reading, Pennsylvania, a life member of 
the American Forestry Association. Mr. 
Nolde did much for the forestry movement 
in Berks County, started two years ago and 
now so successfully conducted by the Berks 
County Conservation Association, while the 
forest planting on his own estate, under the 
charge of William G. Kohout, is one of the 
most extensive in the east and is a striking 
example of what can be done by intelli- 
gent reforestation. 
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CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 


Canadian Department 


By ELLtwoop WILSON 
Secretary Canadian Society of Forest Engineers 


Director of Forestry R. H. Campbell 
has just been visiting the Laurentide Com- 
pany, Limited, plantations at Grand’mere. 
There are about 400 acres of plantations 
all the way from one year to four years 
old. These consist of Norway Spruce and 
Scotch Pine in mixture; Scotch Pine; 
White Pine, and Norway Pine in mixture; 
and Norway Spruce in pure stand. The 
Norway Spruce has also been planted in 
the open under the shelter of White Birch 
and Poplar, and also underplanted on 
land which has been logged over. The 
plantations are doing very well—the loss 
in Norway Spruce being less than one per 
cent, and all of the plantations are now 
beginning to show up in first class shape. 
A visit was also paid to a lumbering opera- 
tion on land which had been heavily cut 
over for soft wood, the remaining stand 
consisting of large Hemlock and hard wood, 
mostly White and Yellow Birch, and Maple, 
and small Spruce, Balsam and Cedar. Prac- 
tically all of the hardwood has been re- 
moved so as to give an opportunity for the 
soft wood reproduction to take place, and, 
where this has failed, planting operations 
will be begun next Spring. Fire lines have 
been cut, and all the brush cut from them, 
and in cases operations have been burnt, and 
this has left the ground in good shape, and 
is a good example of what can be done along 
these lines. Mr. Campbell expressed him- 
self as well pleased with the Laurentide 
Company’s operations. 





The Canadian Forestry Association has 
taken up with the governments of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, and New Brunswick, 
the question of introducing legislation look- 
ing to making “fire permits’? compulsory 
throughout these provinces. The response 
met with has been favorable, and we hope 
that the legislation will be passed at the 
coming session. This will practically 
make a “ Dominion-Wide Permit System” 
for protection against forest fires, and will 
be a long step toward the conservation of 
Canada’s natural resources. 





The following letter has been received 
from Mr. A. H. Unwin who is in the British 
Forestry Service in Nigeria, Africa. Mr. 
Unwin was formerly in the Dominion For- 
estry Service, and is a member of the Cana- 
dian Society of Forest Engineers. The let- 
ter is as follows: “In Nigeria I am in 
charge of the Working Plans Divisiorf, but 
since I came back this time I have been 
transferred to the British Sphere of the 
Cameroons (late German Colony) to report 
on the plantations and forests as well as 
the Agricultural resources. Needless to 
say the Southern Forests, such as I have 
seen of them, are grand with plenty of 
Mahogany of various kinds, besides Ebony. 





rubber and bullet wood, also ironwood. 
Most of the land is really covered with 


forest, except for the small clearings of the 
natives here and there. The Germans had 
not developed the timber industry inthis part 


very much; in fact, compared to Nigeria, 
they had been very slow in taking up Fores- 
try and only had six men in all, compared to 
Nigeria’s sixteen at the same date. They 
had, however, done a certain amount of 
planting at the District Stations, chiefly with 
Teak, rubber Cocoa, Indian blackwood, as 
well as what they called German Steamer. 
I cannot quite make out what they meant 
by this. They had planned to plant in the 
drier regions away from the Coast, but lit- 
tle had been done before the war. Now we 
will hope they will not be allowed to return. 
Several large rivers for floating logs are 
found both North and South, notably the 
Cross River and the Mungo, as well as 
four other rather smaller ones, the Akway- 
efe, Ndian, Moko and Meme. On the 
whole too it is quite a mountainous country, 
the Cameroon itself being ‘13,000 feet high, 
and then there are several ranges, such as 
the Rumpi, 4000 odd, on which there are 
good stands of timber. The chief difficulty 
in dealing with tracts is that there are so 
many different species on a given unit of 
area that it is almost impossible to make it 
pay with any great length of haul to a 
waterway. I have found as many as 73 
species of trees in a valuation survey two 
chains wide and three miles long, and that 
is not a large number. The known species 
of timber trees regardless of shrub trees 
in this part is about 300, quite apart from 
the unnamed trees. It is like a vast arbori- 
cultural collection, all mixed up without 
labels, and overgrown with creepers and 
undergrowth into the bargain.” 





The Dominion Royal Commission which 
was appointed in 1914 to look into the rela- 
tions with Great Britain and her Colonies, 
and to examine into their natural resources, 
discontinued its sittings last year on account 
of the war, but has resumed them this year. 
These sittings have been held in the cities 
of the West and the Commission has just 
reached this part of Canada, where the 
meetings were held in Toronto, Montreal, 
and Quebec. At Toronto Dr. B. E. Fernow., 
Dean of the Faculty of Forestry at the 
University of Toronto, advocated federal 
jurisdiction over the licenses for cutting 
timber in Canada. At present, he said, each 
province regulated its own license system, 
and as a result there were wide differences 
between the laws of the various provinces. 
For instance, in Ontario a license could cut, 
without limit, whereas in Quebec the opera- 
tions were subject to a number of important 
restrictions. Dr. Fernow commended the 
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work of the Forest Branch of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in organizing fire pro- 
tection on the Dominion Forest Reserves, 
and drew attention to the fact that Ontario 
had fallen far behind in its fire protection 
policy. Ontario was badly in need of a 
system of protection similar to that of Brit- 
ish Columbia, which included lookout tow- 
ers, telephones, trails and organized fire 
fighting forces. He said that Canada’s total 
stand of timber was between 500,000,000,000 
and 600,000,000,000 feet, and that the cut in 
any one year had never exceeded 5,000,- 
000,000 feet, so that the supply might be con- 
sidered inexhaustible or at least reproduci- 
ble, by merely keeping fire out of the forests. 

In Montreal forestry was spoken for by 
Mr. Ellwood Wilson of the Laurentide 
Company, Limited. Mr. Wilson rather 
startled the Commission by stating that if 
strict measures of conservation and refor- 
estation were not adopted immediately on 
this continent within the next sixty-five 
years the pulp supply of Canada would 
practically have disappeared. It was also 
stated that three things were essential to 
the protection of the industry in this coun- 
try; one was the adoption of a scientific 
scheme of reforestation; another a proper 
system of forest fire protection, such as 
had been adopted in British Columbia and 
on the land under the control of the Lau- 
rentide interests on the Ottawa and St. 
Maurice Rivers, and also a system that 
would do away with the dangerous disposal 
of waste that now prevails in the forests 
throughout Canada. It was also stated 
that during the past thirty-five years thirty 
per cent of the wood pulp of Canada has 
been burned over and rendered useless for 
generations to come. Since 1908 when fire 
protection was first introduced on a scien- 
tific basis the decrease in waste has been 
most marked. 

In Quebec Mr. G. C. Piché, Forester 
to the Quebec Government, gave his testi- 
mony about Quebec conditions. 

This Commission is composed of repre- 
sentatives from England, Ireland, Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada and South Africa, and 
is amassing a large amount of useful and 
interesting information which will be a 
great help to the British Empire in mobiliz- 
ing their resources for a campaign for the 
increase of trade after the war. 


For fire protection and prevention in Do- 
minion Parks the Government has adopted 
portable fire engines which have remark- 
able capacity. Mr. J. B. Harkin, Com- 
missioner of the Dominion Parks Branch of 
the Department of the Interior, Ottawa, in 
cooperation with Mr. J. C. Johnston of the 
Railway Commission Fire Branch, has 
adopted an engine which was completed 
last spring. Its weight, stripped, is 118 
pounds, and, equipped, with solid oak base, 
etc., for work, 143 pounds. The engine is 
rated six horse power. It delivers twenty 
gallons of water a minute through 1500 feet: 
of hose. 
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THE DOG THAT MADE GOOD 


He was just a mischievous, wag-tail puppy that wouldn’t grow up. He was always getting 
into trouble; they called him ‘‘Silly-Billy.”” They even started to kill him, but they didn’t— 





And then came his chance. In the flash of an eye he did the thing 


that amazed them all. After that he was king among them. You Can You TELL? 
will love him—you can’t help it—and you will love the hundred other De vex Snow bes Se mae 8 
beast-people told about by SS ee 
- between the tracks of an old 

and a young hunter? 


Can you recognize the edible 
mushroom from the poison- 


Ernest Thompson Seton wae on te Dam 





6 Volumes 
dog or snake bite? 
Send for these books and feel the mysterious thrill of the War ee See ae oat 
forest. In the everydayness of life it has faded away. Get it ae Saaws Mee ton 
back. Havea year’round vacation with these books. Feel near-sightedness? 
the scent of the pine needles and the swish of the green trees. What things should a camper 
have in his ‘“‘outfit’’? 
The romantic fascination of the wilderness and its people is ek eee ae eS ee 
your heritage—bequeathed to you through the ages. Sis wens eae dee aaneaioa 
= ny ° ° é nd é = se F -TS 
Ernest Thompson Seton knows how to bring it home to you. ee 
The fierce struggles of the beast-folk, their passions and their Do you know how to choose 
tragedies—Seton has known them all. — _ of ony hooks s 
oOo you know Now to make the s 
He has loved them and made them real. And each thing he stars nS you find yourway 
RR Teepe Pet “entific accuracy is . at night: = 
tells you is based on fact and scientific accuracy. It is the Do you know howtocusethe 
science of the woods, touched with the magic of a romantic pen. sting of poison ivy? s 
Do you know the signsof = 
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the weather? 
6 B S S Can you tie the stan- » 
dard knots that NF. 


every woodsman  $ 


These are not ordinary books. They are magnificently made. should know? s 1-17 
They are on rich, soft paper, with great, generous margins, a” tacos Pa 
‘ » ‘les he ‘ iW « H Fo = Tas a difference be-  S a 
and open, clear type that gives a feeling of out-doors. Nearly peng rie # Nelson 
every page has its own special, exquisite illustration in line, tracks of s Doubled 
; P f 7 : tratinne « ‘ bbi S ubleaay, 
and there are full-page, half-tone illustrations scattered a rabbit s 
liberally throughout the books. Each volume has an indi- — < Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
vidual, appropriate design of its own on the side and the back, J 
stamped in two colors and gold. So each volume isa richand SendNo = Send i a charges 
ands 4 oe oe e res 2 ESO ge a $s prepaid, for examina- 
splendid gift book,and the whole makes a luxurious set of books. Money tion, Ernest Thompson 
These books seemed to me so beautiful and luxurious, that I secured afew Fd Seton’s works, in six vol- 
sets of them from Doubleday-Page & Company. Since they were the s umes. _If they are not satis- 
end of an edition, I got them at an especially low price, and that low ¢ factory I will return them at 
* your expense. Otherwise I will 





send you soc at once and $1.00 a 


price I can pass on to you. 
month for nine months. 


Don’t wait until this edition is gone. There are only a few and they 
must go to those who answer first. Send the coupon without money to- 


day for your set. . 
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Book Reviews 


The Book of Forestry, by Frederick F. 
Moon, Professor of Forest Engineering, 
New York State College of Forestry, 
$1.75. D. Appleton & Co. 

A practical book on forestry which is up- 
to-date and intelligible to junior readers, 
and which is neither too technical for im- 
mature minds nor too popularly written for 
grown-ups. It is not a text book, nor an 
instructive manual, but rather a book of in- 
formation on our original forests and the 
forestry country—its 
origin and present status. It will be of 
great assistance to boys who love the woods 
and wish to learn more about our trees and 
it will be especially helpful to Boy Scouts 
who are anxious to obtain merit badges on 
conservation, forest protection or fire pre- 
vention. Besides the chapters on the life 
of the forests and the activities of the lum- 
ber and log drive, there is one devoted to 
the general subject of conservation in which 
control of all natural resources, water, gas, 
oil and mineral, is advocated and the reason 
therefor given. 

Our Field and Forest Trees, by Maud 
Going, $1.50. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

It is the story of the trees that Miss 
Going tells from the time that Nature 
plants the seed until the tree’s maturity. 
Unlike most nature books which begin in 
the spring, this opens with the sowing of 
the seed in the autumn when the life of 
the tree really commences. The reader is 
then taken through all the stages of tree 
life and is told how the tree grows, how it 
lives, and what the leaves are for, etc., etc., 
together with a lot of wonderfully interest- 


movement in this 


ing tree and forest lore. 


Current 
Literature 


MONTHLY LIST FOR NOVEMBER, 
1916 


indexed in the 
States Forest 


(Books and 
library of the 
Service. ) 


periodicals 
United 


Forestry as a Whole 
Proceedings and reports of associations, 
forest officers, etc. 
India—United Provinces—Forest dept. An- 
nual progress report on forest adminis- 
western, eastern, and 
Kumaun circles, for the forest year 
1914-1915. 145 p. Allahabad, 1915. 
Philippine Islands—Bureau of forestry. An- 
nual report of the director of forestry 
of the Philippine Islands for the fiscal 
year ended Dec. 31, 1915. 91 p. maps. 
Manila, 1916. 


Forest Description 


Murphy, Louis S.—Forests of Porto Rico, 
past, present, and future, and their 


tration in the 





Engineer Chris. McGinnis 
of the Santa Fe California 
Limited. He hascarried a 
Hamilton for years with 
perfect satisfaction. 


Re * ". a8 eg 


p. pl., maps. 
S. Dept. of agriculture. 
354.) 


Forest Investigations 


Burns, G. P.—Studies in tolerance 
3. Discontinuous 
Burlington, 


England forest trees. 
light in forests. 23 p. pl. 
Vt., 1916. 
Forestry publication 20.) 


Forest Protection 
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ton Watch because he 
cannot run the risk of 
having the wrong time. 
When you are sufh- 
ciently weary of a 
faulty watch, ask your 
jeweler to show you a 
real timekeeper—the 
Hamilton. 

Hamilton movements alone, to fit your 
present watch case, cost $12.25 ($13.00 in 


Canada) and up. Cased watches range 
from $25.00 up to $150.00 for the Hamil- 










HE railroad 
man chooses 


the Hamil- 




















ton Masterpiece in 18k heavy gold case. 


Bi 


milton fateh 


“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 


Write for Hamilton Watch Book, “The Timekeeper ” 


A reading of this book gives you a new perspec- 


° 


n watches and watch buying. In it are 


, ictured and described all the Hamilton models. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


Dept. 39 


Wash., D. C., 1916. (U. 
Bulletin no. 


of New 


(Vermont—Forest ser 


Insects 
Milliken, F. B.—The cottonwood borer. 7 
p. il, pl. Wash., D. C., 1916. U. S. 


Dept. of agriculture. 
Fire 


Bulletin 424.) 


Central West Virginia fire protective asso 


ciation. 
Elkins, W. Va., 1915. 
Kentucky—State forester. 


Second annual report. 23 p 


Manual of in- 


structions for county forest wardens 


and district forest wardens, 


and in 


formation in regard to the prevention 


and suppression of forest fires 
Frankfort, Ky., 


Oct. 15, 1916. 
1916. 


36 p. 


Forest Administration 


Kentucky—State board of forestry. 
of rules and regulations. 24 p. 
fort, Ky., 1912. 


physical and economic environment. 99 | United States—Dept. of agriculture—For- 


, revised 


1 


Manual 


Frank- 





Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


est service. Instructions for the scal- 
ing and measurement of national for- 
est timber. Revised July, 1916. 94 p. 
Wash., D. C., 1916. 

United States—Dept. of agriculture—For- 
est service. October field program, 
1916. 28 p. Wash., D. C., 1916. 





Forest Utilization 
Calland, J. W.—Marketing of woodlot prod- 
ucts. 29 p. Wooster, O., 1916. (Ohio 
—Agricultural experiment station. Bul- 
letin no. 302.) 


Lumber industry 

National lumber manufacturers’ association 
—Trade extension department. Oppor- 
tunity no. 1-3. Chicago, IIL, 1916. 


Sackett, H. S—Permanent exhibits. 2 p. 


Chicago, Ill., 1916. (National lumber 
manufacturers’ association—Trade ex- 
tension department. News letter no. 
2.) 


IV ood-using industries 

Buehler, Walter—Building code revision in 
reference to the use of wood. 4 p. 
Chicago, Ill, 1916. (National lumber 
manufacturers’ association—Trade ex- 
tension department. News letter no. 
t) 

Davidson, F. E—Economics of concrete 
and timber factory buildings. 4 p. 
Chicago, Ill., 1916. (National lumber 
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RED GROSS 
FARM 


POWDER 
+ 


The Original and Largest Selling 
Farm Explosive 


Why use expensive high speed dynamites 
when this slower, safer farm powder will 
save you from $3 to $5 per hundred 
pounds and for most farm uses do better 
work ? 


BIG BOOK FREE 
As pioneers and leaders in developing 
farming with explosives our booklet gives 
the latest, most reliable and best illus- 
trated instructions. Write for HAND 
BOOK OF EXPLOSIVES No. 350 


DEALERS WANTED 


We want live dealers in towns still open. 
Get the orders resulting from our con- 
tinuous heavy advertising. You need not 
carry nor handle stock. State jobber’s 
name or bank reference when writing. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Established 1802 
World’s largest makers of farm explosives 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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Clear your stump land 
cheaply —no digging, no 
expense forteams and powder. 
One man witha K can rip out 
any stump that can be pulled 
with the best inch steel cable. 
Works by leverage—same prin- 
ciple as a jack. 100 pounds pull 
on the lever gives a 48-ton pull 
on the stump. Made of Krupp 
steel — guaranteed against 
breakage. Endorsed by U. S. 
Government experts. 























Showing 
easy lever 
operation 





HAND POWER 


Stump 
Puller 


Write today for special 
offer and free booklet on 
Land Clearing. 


\\ Walter J.Fitzpatrick 
~N N Box 80 


182 Fifth Street 

San Francisco 

Qs. California 
XS 
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manufacturers’ association—Engineer- 
ing bureau. Technical letter no. 6.) 

Ekblaw, K. J. T.—Poultry house construc- 
tion. 20 p. il. Chicago, IIl., 1916. 
(National lumber manufacturers’ as- 
sociation—Trade extension department. 
Farm bulletin no. 5.) 

Ekblaw, K. J. T.—Swine houses. 22 p. il. 
Chicago, IIll., 1916. (National lumber 
manufacturers’ assSociation—Trade ex- 
tension department. Farm _ bulletin 
no. 4.) 

Liebmann, August G.—Railway track eco- 
nomics. Rev. ed. 66 p. Chicago, IIL, 
1916. 

National lumber manufacturers’ association 
—Engineering bureau. Building code 
suggestions. No. 1-2. il. Chicago, IIl., 
1916. (Technical letter no. 4-5.) 

National lumber manufacturers’ association 
—Engineering bureau. Interesting 
comparison of two docks recently con- 
structed in the city of Chicago, III, 4 p. 
il. Chicago, Ill., 1916. (Technical let- 
ter no. 7.) 


Wood Technology 


Gum lumber manufacturers’ 
America’s finest cabinet woods; red 


association. 


gum facts. 16 p. il. Memphis, T'enn., 
1914. 
Gum lumber manufacturers’ association. 


Technical information about red gum. 
16 p. il. Memphis, Tenn., 1915. 
National lumber manufacturers’ association 
—Trade extension department. Na- 
tional lumber manufacturers’ educa- 
tional series on wood, its adaptabilities, 
merits and limitations. 16 p._ tables. 
Chicago, Ill., 1915. (Document no. 1.) 


Wood Preservation 
Goss, O. P. M.—Creosoting Douglas fir 
bridge stringers and ties without loss in 
strength. 27 p. il. Seattle, Wash., As- 
sociation of creosoting companies of 
the Pacific Coast, ‘1916. 


Auxiliary Subjects 
Agriculture 
McDowell, J. C., and Walker, W. B.—Farm- 
ing on the cut-over lands of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 24 p. il. 
Wash., D. C., 1916. (U.S. Department 
of agriculture. Bulletin No. 425.) 


Hydrography 

Western states water power conference. 
Call, resolutions and official proceed- 
ings. 279 p. Portland, Ore. C. C. 
Chapman, 1915. 


Public lands 

Keener, John W., comp. Public land 
statutes of the United States; a com- 
pilation of the principal statutes of 
practical importance at the present time 
relating to the public lands. 424 p. 
Wash., D. C., 1916. (64th congress— 
‘lst session. Senate document no. 547.) 





KELSEY stivre: 
SERVICE 

TIMBER ESTIMATING, FOREST MAN- 
AGEMENT, FORESTRY PLANTING, ETC. 
Expert service at reasonable cost. This 


Department in charge of D. E. Lauder- 
burn, Forest Engineer. 


FORESTRY STOCK. All varieties of De- 
ciduous and Evergreen material used in 
Forestry Planting. Our ‘‘ Quality First” 
stock and “‘ your requirements furnished 
complete.’’ Write for Quotation on your list. 


F. W. Kelsey Nursery Company 
150 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














HILL’S 


Seedlings and Transplants 
Also Tree Seeds 


FOR REFORESTING 


BEST for overa half century. All leading 
hardy sorts, grown in immense quantities. 
Prices lowest. Quality highest. Forest 
Planter’s Guide, also price lists are free. 
Write to-day and mention this magazine. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America 
BOX 501 DUNDEE, ILL. 











Forestry Seeds 


For many years I have been in complete charge 
of the Seed business of THOMAS MEEHAN & 
Sons, and as they are discontinuing the busi- 
ness, I am taking it over and I will conduct it 
in the future in my own behalf. 

I will offer a most complete list of seeds for 
forestry purposes. 

My catalogue contains a full list of varieties as 
well as much valuable information relating to 
seeds and planting. It willinterest you. Send 
for a copy. 


THOMAS J. LANE 


Tree Seedsman 


DRESHER, PA., U. S. A. 




















Nursery Stock for Forest Planting 
TREE SEEDS —— 


. Write for prices on 
per 1000 large quantities per 1000 
THE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY CO. 
CHESHIRE, CONN. 


Seedlings 














€ 
Orc hids We are specialists in Orchids, 


we collect, import, grow, sell 
and export this class of plants exclusive y. 
Our illustrated and descriptive catalogue of 
Orchids mer be had on application. Also special 
list of freshly imported unestablished Orchids. 


LAGER & HURRELL 


Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 











PHILIP T. COOLIDGE 
FORESTER 


Stetson Bldg., 31 Central Street, Bangor, Me. 
Management and Protection of Woodlands 
Improvement Cuttings, Planting, Timber 

Estimates and Maps. Surveying 
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Game preservation 

Millar, W. N.—Game preservation in the 
Rocky Mts. forest reserve. 69 p. il. 
map. Ottawa, 1915. (Canada—Dept. 
of the Interior—Forestry branch. Bul- 
letin no. 51.) 


Periodical Articles 

Miscellaneous periodicals 

Bulletin of the Pan-American union, Oct., 
1916—South American copal, p. 453-0. 

Conservation, Oct., 1916—Canada’s fire loss ; 
its effect upon production and com- 
petition for foreign trade, p. 39. 

Conservation, Nov., 1916—Woodpeckers as 
insect destroyers, p. 44. 

Far Eastern review, Aug., 1916—China and 
forestry, by Dau-Yang Lin, p. 105-10. 

Farm and fireside, Oct. 21, 1916—* Stump 
dentists” at work, by Fred L. Holmes, 
p: 5, 

Farm and fireside, Nov. 4, 1916—Waste 
wood utilized, by A. L. Roat, p. 4. 
Garden magazine, Oct., 1916—Fall heel- 
ing-in for spring planting, by L. W. C. 

Tuthill, p. 102-3. 

Gardeners’ chronicle, Sept. 30, 1916—The 
catalpa in London, by A. D. Webster, 
p. 162. 

Geographical review, Oct., 1916—South 
American timber resources and their 
relation to the world’s timber supply, 
by Raphael Zon, p. 256-66. 

In the open, Nov., 1916—Forest fires in 
Pennsylvania reduced, p. 48. 

International marine engineering, Sept., 
1916—Wooden shipbuilding on _ the 
Pacific Coast, p. 402-7. 

Journal of geography, May, 1916—The for- 
ests of Washington, by Hugo Winken- 
werder, p. 332-6. 

National wool grower, Oct., 1916—Blue- 
grasses with a discussion of chemical 
analysis, by Arthur W. Sampson, p. 
2572. 

Outlook, Sept. 27, 1916—Municipal for- 
ests, p. 170-1. 

Phytopathology, June, 1916—Pinus resin- 
osa, a new host for Peridermium aci- 
colum, by Roy G. Pierce, p. 302-3. 

Queen’s quarterly, Oct.-Dec., 1916—Cana- 
dian forest and forest fires, by W. L. 
Goodwin, p. 163-7. 

Reclamation record, Nov., '1916—National 
forest timber for the settler, p. 514-15. 

Resources of Tennessee, Oct., 1916—Prog- 
ress in reclaiming waste lands in West 
Tennessee, by R. S. Maddox, p. 217- 
24. 

Scientific American supplement, Aug. 26, 
1916—Timbers of the Philippines, p. 
142-3. 

University of California journal of agri- 
culture, Nov., 1916—The mountain 
communities and the Forest service, by 
Coert DuBois, p. 71-74; The relation 
of forests to our civilization, by Ber- 
nard E. Fernow, p. 75-6; Sawmills to- 
day and in retrospect, by Charles L. 
Trabert, p. 76-8; Grazing resources of 
the national forests, by James T. Jar- 
dine, p. 79-81; Opportunities for for- 
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IMMEDIATE ALLYEAR SCREENS 
WINDBREAKS 
HEDGES-LAWNS-ENCLOSURES 





100 MEN WORKED ALL WINTER FOR SEVERAL YEARS AND MANUFACTURED THESE 
TREES IN PERFECT SHAPE FOR GROWTH ON YOUR PLACE OR THAT OF A FRIEND. 
AN INDIVIDUAL TREE OR GROUP ($5 TO $500) IS A PERMANENT AND SATISFAC- 


TORY EXPRESSION OF AFFECTION 


AND GOOD WISHES TOWARD SOME FAMILY 


THAT APPRECIATES BEAUTY AND SECLUSION. THESE GUARANTEED GIFTS MAY 


BE PLANTED IN DECEMBER OR JANUARY. 





TIMBER ESTIMATES 
Fire PROTECTIONPLANS 
Maps.LoccincReports 


Empine STATEFORESTERS 
156 FieruAve. New Yorn City 











CK 








CYS NSN 









SAUPERIOR> 


ENGRAVINGS 


FOR Ak PURPOSES 


vvyv 


DESIGNERS AND 


3 CaieR Process Work 
ELECTROTYPES 


vve 


J NaTionALEneraateG). 


50.6-14th. Street, N.W. 
Wasninston, D.C. 





ILLUSTRATORS Vy, 
Have-tones:Line Cuts j 











A ji — We es: Forester and Mosquito Expert 
Phone Main 8274 | P. O. Box 607 New Haven, Conn. 





ISAAC HICKS & SON, 
WESTBURY, Nassau County, New York 


It May Save Your Life 


[f youare going huntingor fishing 
in the woods or on the water—the 
need of dry matches may save 
your life. ‘‘ The Excelsior Sports- 
men's Belt Safe ’’ made of Brass, 
Nickel Plated, Gun Metal or ox- 
idized—Waterproof. Furnished 
complete with Belt and Buckle 
for $1.00. 

HYFIELD MFG. CO., 48 Franklin St., New York City 








Comfort Sleeping Pocket 
With Air Mattress Inside 


Recommended by the members of Forest Service. 
Hunters, Cowboys, Campers, Canoeists and Invalids. 
The lightest, most compact, sanitary Sleeping Pocket 
made. Nota bag, but an outdoor bed. 

Cold. Wind, Damp and Water Proof. Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded. 


a The Campers Favorite 


ee 





Send for Catalog and pricelist. Mailed Free 
METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., Haven Street, Reading, Mass. 








PARK and ESTATE 
FORESTRY 


Logging Reports Utilization Studies 
Timber Estimates Forest Planting 
Etc. 
Methods and Cost of Mosquito 
Eradication 


P. L. BUTTRICK 
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NEW LIPPINCOTT sooxs 








Winter Journeys 


in the South 


By JOHN MARTIN HAMMOND 
64 illustrations. 


The kingdoms of wonder for the golfer, the auto- 
mobilist and almost every other type of pleasure- 
seeker are revealed in this book. Mr. Hammond is 
an enthusiastic traveller and a skilful photographer. 
He believes in the pleasure that may be found in 
America. 
White Sulphur to Palm Beach; Aiken, Asheville, 
Charleston, New Orleans, and many other places of 
fascinating interest have been stopping points upon 
his journeyings. 


Octavo. Cloth. Net, $3.50 


He has wandered about the South from 











Washington, D. C 


With an Introduction by RICHARD B. WATROUS, 
Secretary American Civic Association 

163 illustrations and four 

diagrams. Large 8vo. Decorated cloth. Net, $6.00 


The magnificent volume is primarily for landscape 
architects, and executives having the development 
of parks in charge, but it will also appeal directly to 
all who delight in the problems of bringing nature to 
The sub-title, ‘“Their Design, 
Equipment and Use,” presents the plan of the work. 
The author believes in principles of design, in equip- 
ment that enters into the design, in use of the widest 
possible scope, so as to be of value to all people of 
the community and of satisfaction to all tastes. His 
style is stimulating to such a degree that the lay- 
man’s very soul is awakened to new beauties and 
joys in the work his city has done in the preparation 


Frontispiece in color. 


the service of man. 


of squares and large open places. 


Parks ° 


By GEORGE BURNAP, B.S., M.A. 
Landscape Architect of Public Buildings and Grounds, 


Their Design, Equipment and Use 








Tree Wounds and Diseases: 
By A. D. WEBSTER 

32 full page plates and other illustrations, Large 8vo. 

It is now a well appreciated fact that shade and forest trees need the doctor as 


much as do human beings and livestock. 

When left to themselves, cavities or hollows in trees gradually increase in size until 
the ascending sap is entirely cut off and the tree ruined. 
from the neglect of injured bark, poor pruning, fungus growth, bad soil and atmosphere 
The author tells you how to go about their cure and 


effects and diseased branches. | 
how to take preventive precautions. 


Their P revention and Treatment 


Net, $2.50 


The same dire results follow 





Practical Book of Early Ameri- 
can Arts and Crafts Net, $6.00 


By Harold D. Eberlein & Abbot 
McClure with its 250 illustrations will 
delight and instruct all lovers of old 
pewter, silver, wood, needlework, glass, 
etc., etc., of early Americans. The pro- 
fessional or amateur collector will find it 
atreasure. Artistically bound. Boxed. 


Rings Net, $6.00 


By George F. Kunz, Ph.D., contains 
about 250 illustrations. It tells the story 
and romance of rings in all ages and 
climes. Nearly everything you may 
wish to know about ringsis here. Hand- 
some gift binding. Boxed. 





Practical Book of Architecture 
225 illustrations. Net, $6.00 


By C. Matlack Price, is just the gift 
for anyone who contemplates building or 
for the architect. It is not a technical 
work, but at the same time describes the 
various styles and furnishes practical 
information covering the whole subject. 





Joseph Pennell’s Pictures of the 
Wonder of Work Net, $2.00 


Fifty-two reproductions of Pennell’s re- 
markable drawings of giant bridges, sky- 
scrapers, railway stations, etc. There is 
an inspiring introduction to each picture. 





J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 























estry in South America, by H. N. Cur- 
ran, p. 82-85; Grazing and range man- 
agement, by L. F. Kneipp, p. 83-4; 
Game farming in national parks and 
forest, by Smith Riley, p. 84-5; For- 
esters in the lumber business, by W. B. 


Greeley, p. 86; Opportunity and the 
national parks, by Stephen T. Mather, 
p. 87-89; Forest school men and na- 
tional forest work, by Paul G. Red- 
ington, p. 90; Wanted, a California for- 
est policy, by D. T. Mason, p. 91, 107-9; 
The productive capacity of the Douglas 
fir lands, by Thornton T. Munger, p. 
92-3; Forest products, by Frank J. 
Hallauer, p. 96-7; Principles of a fed- 
eral water power policy, by O. C. Mer- 
rill, p. 98-9, 109; The forest fire prob- 
lem in District 1, by F. A. Silcox, p. 
100-1; Health problems in forest ad- 
ministration, by Luther Whitman, p. 
101, 110-11; Future of the timber in- 
dustry on the Pacific Coast, by George 
M. Cornwall, p. '104. 


Trade journals and consular reports 


American lumberman, Oct. 14, 1916—De- 
velops machine for forest fire fighting, 
p. 41; Campaign to urge use of wooden 
stave pipe, p. 48; Says alcohol from 
wood may supplant gasoline, by Arthur 
D. Little, p. 48. 

American lumberman, Oct. 21, 1916—In- 
creases production of.wood alcohol, p. 
ap. 

American lumberman, Oct. 28, '1916—Gives 
history of upper peninsula forests, by 
A. L. Sawyer, p. 26. 

American lumberman, Nov. 4, 1916—Some 
observations on the lumber industry, 
by William B. Greeley, p. 1, 28, 48-9; 
Notable annual of Pacific logging con- 
gress, p. 42-47. 

American lumberman, Nov. 11, 1916—Fire 
tests show superiority of wood shingles, 
Dp. .ae=3. 

Barrel and Box, Sept., 1916—Handy chart 
for cubical boxes, by N. G. Near, p. 50. 

Canada lumberman, Oct. 15, 1916—Steam 
logging by the aérial method, by Robert 
Waddell, p. 30-2. 

Canada lumberman, Nov. 1, 1916—Fire pre- 
vention in Dominion parks, p. 35. 

Engineering news, Aug. 3, 1916—New wood 
floor construction for bascule bridges, 


p: 220-1. 
Engineering news, Aug. 10, 1916—Unit 
stresses for timber; manufacturers’ 


table, p. 273. 

Engineering record, Oct. 14, 1916—Topping 
trees with dynamite, by George S. 
Binckley, p. 479. 

Hardwood record, Oct. 25, 1916—Hard- 
woods of Knoxville region, p. 21-3. 

Hardwood record, Nov. 10, 1916—Tree 
growth during darkness, p. 26 b 

Lumber trade journal, Nov. 1, 1916—South- 
ern logging association; sixth annual 
meeting p. 19-43. 

Lumber world review, Oct. 25, '1916— Spect- 

fications for wood block paving, p. 21-4. 
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‘NEW BOOKS FOR 
THE FORESTER 


SEEDING AnD PLANTING 
IN THE PRACTICE 
OF FORESTRY 


By 
PROFESSOR JAMES W. TOUMEY 


YALE UNIVERSITY 








This book presents the details of prac- 
tice and the fundamental principles 
that control success and failure in the 
economic production of nursery stock 
and the artificial regeneration of forests. 
476 pages, 6 x 9, 140 figures. 
Cloth, $3.50 net. 


FARM FORESTRY 


By 
PROFESSOR JOHN A. FERGUSON 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
This book covers the subject of forestry 
as applied to the farm and woodlot. 
The subjects included are those of 
essential interest to the agriculturist. 
249 pages, 514 x 8, illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25 net. 


MODERN 
PROPAGATION 
OF TREE FRUITS 
PROFESSOR oa S. BROWN 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


This book includes those practices of 
propagation which are in general use 
and which are accepted by the or- 
chardist and nurseryman as being the 
most important. 


185 pages, 5 x 7, illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25 net. 





USE THIS COUPON 


Joun Witey & Sons, Inc., 

432 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
GENTLEMEN: Kindly send me for ten days’ 
free examination, the books indicated below: 


Toumey-Seeding 
Ferguson-Farm Forestry 
Brown-Tree Fruits 

It is understood that I am to remit the price of 


these books, or return them, postpaid, within 
ten days after their receipt. 


Name 
Address 


Member of 
(Indicate here if you are a mem 
Forestry Association. If n 
society with which you are 


er of the American 
ate the forestry 
nnected 





Position; reference . ies 
(Indicate which.) (Not required of Society Members.) 








yg AP-19-06 | 
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Lumber world review, Nov. 10, 1916—Tim- | 


ber ownership, public and private, by 
Gifford Pinchot, p. 43-4; International 
coOperation, by . R. MacMillan, p. 47-8; 
Recent improvement in skidding and 


loading machinery, by J. H. Dickinson, | 


p. 56-8; Western forestry and conser- 
vation association, p. 62-71; Annual ses- 
sion of Pacific logging congress, p. 71- 
85; Annual session of Appalachian log- 
ging congress, p. 85-9; Annual session 
Southern logging association, p. 89-93. 

Mississippi Valley lumberman, Sept. 15, 
1916—Where the forests grew; farms, 
orchards and dairies taking the places 
of the logging camp and the saw mill, 
pe SZ 

Packages, Oct., 1916—Proper piling of lum- 
ber, p. 1920; Four-one boxes and 
crates, p. 45. 

Paper, Nov. 1, 1916—Grinding of wood 
from “old” and “young” trees, by 
G. C. McNaughton, p. 13-14. 

Paper mill, Oct. 14, 1916—Quicker pul; 
cook made possible by new process for 
extraction of resinous matter from 
coniferous waste, p. 10; New pulp 
source; report of Bureau of sciencé 
on tests of fibre found in the Philippine 
Islands, p. 32, 34. 

Pioneer western lumberman, Oct. 15, 1916 
—Treated wooden silos, p. 19. 

Pioneer western lumberman, Nov. 11, 1916— 
Waste tanbark now used to make roof- 


ing, p. 13; Northwest forests conserve 
water, p. 13; Evergreen tree leaf oils, 
p. 13-14. 


St. Louis lumberman, Oct. 15, 1916—IIlus- 
trating lumber consumption in dam 
work, p. 47. 

Southern Industrial and lumber review, 
Oct., 1916—Source of wood pulp sup 
ply; statistics for year ending June 
30, 1916, p. 55. 

Southern lumber journal, Oct. 15, 191¢ 
Sawdust motor alcohol from southern 
saw mills likely to supplant gasoline for 
driving automobiles, trucks, etc., p. 36 
An editorial and reply on the subject 
of wood waste, p. 37; Different uses for 
the various woods, p. 38. 

Southern lumberman, Oct. 14, 1916—Using 
tree-planting machines, p. 32. 

Southern lumberman, Nov. 4, 1916—Review 
of the hardwood industry, by George 
C. Ehemann, p. 27-8; Timberland taxa- 
tion, by S. M. Nickey, p. 28. 

Timber trade journal, Oct. 7, 1916—The 
forest as an organism, by S. M., p 
558-9; The Empire’s timber trade, | 
Percy Groom, p. 565-71. 

Timber trade journal, Oct. 14, 1916—Ameri- 
can ash, p. 631. 

Timberman, Oct., 1916—Lumber markets in 
South America, by Roger E. Simmons, 
p. 34-6. 

United States daily consular report, Oct. 
21, 1916—Hong-kong’s rattan-furniture 
sales in America, by George E. Ander- 
son, Pp. 274. 

United States daily consular report, Oct. 
23, 1916—Maple-sugar industry in 

Canada, p. 298. 










“This prevents 
wood from warping!” 
_ hardwood trim 

won't warp, shrink, 
or twist out of shape because I 
am protecting it against damp- 
ness in the plaster wall with a 
coating that makes protection 
absolutely sure.” 


Ordinary metallic paints coat, 
but they can’t protect. The alkali 
in the wall masonry makes them 
saponify and become useless. 


Tur TRIMBAK 


00.0 5. PAT OFF. 


on the other hand, can’t possibly 
saponify. It remains a perfect 
protection, permanently. 


Used in a luxurious down-town 
club, the Woolworth Building, 
the Metropolitan Tower, the 
Bankers’ Trust Company and 
other prominent places. 


Full details upon request from 
Department I. 


TOCH BROTHERS 


Established 1848 


Inventors and manufacturers of R. 1. W. Paints, 
Compounds, Enamels, etc. 


320 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Works: 
New York, London, England, and Toronto, Canada 





IS THREE-FOURTHS OF 


FORESTRY 


Your opportunities are as unlimited as 
our forests if you study at 


WYMAN’S SCHOOL OF THE WOODS 


Incorporated Munising, Michigan 
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% 230,000,000 Feet & 
National Forest Timber 














For Sale | 


All the merchantable 
dead timber standing or 
down and all the live 
timber marked or desig- 
nated for cutting on either of two areas 
-——the Norval Flat Chance embracing 
about 19,740 acres in Township 29 N., 
Rs. 8 and 9 E. and Township 30 N., 
Rs. 8 and 9 E., M.D.M., estimated 
to be 173,385,000 feet B.M., more or 
less, of yellow pine, sugar pine, and 
white fir sawtimber, approximately 
93 per cent. pine; and the McCoy 
Chance embracing about 6,400 acres in 
Township 30 N., Rs. 9and 10 E., 
M.D.M., estimated to be 59,915,000 
feet B.M.moreorless, of yellow pine and 
white fir sawtimber, approximately 
87 per cent. pine; all within the Lassen 
National Forest, California. The 
cutting of fir may be optional with the 
purchaser. 























Location 
and 
Amount 


Stumpage Lowest rates, considered 
Prices 2.75 per M for pine and 

50 cents per M for fir on 
the Norval Flat Chance and $3 per M 
for pine and 50 cents per M for fir on 
the McCoy Chance. Rates to be re- 
adjusted at end of fifth year. 
Deposit With bid $10,000, for 

Norval Flat Chance and 
$6,000 for McCoy Chance, to apply 
on purchase price if bid is accepted, 
or refunded if rejected Ten per cent. 
may be retained as forfeit if the con- 
tract and bond are not executed with- 
in the required time. 


Final Date Sealed bids for either of 
For Bids__i the above areas will be 
received by the District 


Forester, San Francisco, California, up 
to and including December 26, 1916. 








The right to reject any and all bids 
is reserved. Before bids are submitted 
full information concerning the 
character of the timber, conditions of 
sale, deposits, and the submission of 
bids should be obtained from the 


District Forester, San Francisco 
California, or the 
Forest Supervisor, Red Bluff 
California 
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United States daily consular report, Nov. 
8, 1916—Use of box shooks for Chinese 
products, by Thomas Sammons, p. 
525-7. 

West Coast lumberman, Sept. 15, 1916— 
Why build 80,000 lb. capacity steel cars 
to carry 60,000 Ibs. or less? by Ralph 
Budd, p. 28; New type of end grain 
flooring developed by Kansas City con- 
cern, p. 30; The wooden silo is the 
only type that will properly cure en- 
silage, p. 28. 

West Coast lumberman, Nov. 1, 1916— 
Motor truck logging now making great 
strides on the Pacific Coast, p. 26B-E. 

Wood turning, Nov., 1916—Balls and ball 
forms; good method of turning them, 
p. 7-8. 

Wooden and willow ware trade review, 

Oct. 12, 1916—Clothes-pins made in 

Pennsylvania, p. 18. 


Forest journals 

Canadian forestry journal, Oct. 1916— 
Nipigon forest reserve, Ontario’s oasis 
of real protection, p. 756-8; With the 
Canadian wood cutters in France, by 
Frederic C. Curry, p. 761-3; How Min- 
nesota disposes of logging debris, by 
Dillon P. Tierney, p. 764; Resources 
of the Upper Ottawa, by R. O. Sweezey, 
p. 765-6; The paper making art in 
Egypt, p. 783-5. 

Indian forester, Sept., 1916—Forest reser- 
vation in Burma, by H. W. A. Watson, 
p. 439-44; Note on forest policy in 
Burma, by J. W. A. Grieve, p. 444-7. 

North woods, Oct., 1916—The successful 
game refuge, by Harry J. LaDue, p. 


6-10. 
Philippine agriculturist and forester, 
August, 1916—Effect of girdling on 


parang and forest trees, by Aniceto 
Villamil, p. 129-39. 

Proceedings of the Society of American 
foresters, Oct., 1916—South American 
forests, by H. M. Curran, p. 369-74; 
Forest problems and economic develop- 
ment on South America, by Raphael 
Zon, p. 375-85; Utilization and round- 
edge lumber, by R. T. Fisher, p. 386- 
93; The natural root grafting of coni- 
fers, by Harold S. Nevins, p. 394-404; 
Slash pine, an important second-growth 
tree, by Wilbur R. Matton, p. 405-16; 
Comparative test of the Klaussner and 
Forest service standard hypsometers, 
by Douglas K. Noyes, p. 417-24; 
Dollars and sense, by Donald Bruce 
and F. E. Olmsted, p. 425-9; Evapora- 
tion and soil moisture in relation to 
plant succession, by Clarence Korstian, 
p. 430-3; Silvical notes on western 
larch, by J. A. Larsen, p. 434-40; What 
about sites, by A. B. Recknagel, p. 
441-3; The effect of wind, by C. G. 
Bates, p. 443-4; Silviculture and graz- 
ing combined, by Douglas C. Ingram, 
p. 444-6; Comparative value of burlap 
and pine needles as a mulch, p. 446. 











TENDERS FOR 
PULPWOOD and PINE LIMIT 


Tenders will be received by the undersigned up to 
and including the ist day of February, 1917, for the 
right to cut pulpwood and pine timber on a certain 
area situated on the Black Sturgeon River and other 
territory adjacent thereto, in the District of Thunder 
Bay. 


Tenderers shall state the amount per cord on pulp- 


wood, and per thousand feet board measure, on pine, 


that they are prepared to pay as a bonus in addition 
to dues of 40 cents per cord for spruce, and 20 cents 
per cord for other pulpwoods, and $2.00 per thousand 
feet, board measure, for pine, or such other rates as 
may from time to time be fixed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council, for the right to operate a pulp 
mill and a paper mill on or near the area referred to. 


Such tenderers shall be required to erect a mill or 
mills on or near the territory and to manufacture the 
wood into pulp and paper in the Province of Ontario. 


Parties making tender will be required to deposit 
with their tender a marked cheque, payable to the 
Honourable the Treasurer of the Province of Ontario, 
for ten thousand dollars ($10,000), which amount will 
be forfeited in the event of their not entering into 
agreement to carry out conditions, etc. The said 
$10,000 will be applied on account of bonus dues as 
they accrue, but the regulation dues, as mentioned 
above, will require to be paid in the usual manner as 
returns of cutting of wood and timber are received. 


The highest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 


For particulars as to description of territory, capi- 
tal to be invested, etc., apply to the undersigned, 


G. H. FERGUSON, 
Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines. Toronto 
1916. 
N. B.—No unauthorized publication of this notice 
will be paid for. 





TIMBER CRUISING BOOKLETS 

Biltmore Timber Tables. Including solution of 
problems in forest finance. 

Southern Timber Tables. How to estimate Southern 
Pine, Southern White Cedar, and Southern Appala- 
chian Timber—Spruce pulpwood, Hemlock bark, 
Chestnut oak bark, Chestnut tannic acid wood. 

Postpaid, 25 cents each 


HOWARD R. KRINBILL 


Forest Engineer Newbern, N.C. 





Dex take chances 
with ic t 
One rabbit will kill many 
in @ single night. Mice and 
cut worms will damage and 
destroy them if you don't protect 
Get dollars’ worth of protection at a frac- 
tion of a cent cost by using 


Tree 


Absolute protection against gnawers 


and borers. Prevent trees from 
skinned and bruised by cul- 
tivator or lawn mower Made of elm 
veneer, chemically treated Easily put 
on and will last until tree is beyond 
needing protection Don't wait until some 
of your trees ere killed—order Hawkeye 


jectors now. Reeuwlar size 10 inches 
wide 20 inches hgh Price in crates 
of 190 tree protectors, 1c cach; 
in lots of 1000, 3/4c each. 


Write for circular and sample. 
BURLINGTON BASKET FACTORY 
300 Main St., Burlingtos, lowa . - 























ATTENTION 
FORESTERS 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will print, free of 
charge in this column, advertisements of 
foresters wanting positions, or of persons 
having employment to offer foresters 








WANTED—Work during the summer by a young 
man starting to study forestry. Would accept place 
of any kind where practical experience could be ob- 
tained. FreeJune15. Best of references, Address W. 
W.J. careof AMERICAN Forestry, Washington, D.C. 





POSITION—Young man (33), single, seven and a- 
half years’ technical training. Will consider position 
as Oity Forester, Park Superintendent, Superintendent 
of Private Estate or Consulting Landscape Architect 
for railroad. Education consists of st-graduate 
work in prominent middle-western school of forestry, 
supplemented by several years post-graduate work in 
recognized school of landscape design in the East. 
Experienced in public and private forestry, including 
work in the Forest Service, the various phases of 
municipal forestry such as extension work, and tree 
surgery ; and also the de signing of parks, playgrounds, 
and private estates. References given and required, 
Address XYZ, care of AMERICAN FORESTRY. 


GRADUATE FORESTE R war position along 
any line in forestry, surveying, etc. "eee had experi- 
ence with both U.S. Forest Service and private con- 
cerns. Am willing to start at bottom to prove my 
worth. Can give good references. Address Box 34, 
care of AMERICAN ForeEstTRY. (1I-1) 











WANTED a position, prefer al ly in or around 
Massachusetts, by a Harvard graduate, 24 years old. 
Has specialized in both fungus. and insect diseases of 
plants. Address Box 36, care « f AMERIC AN FORESTRY. 

(11-1) 


PRACTICAL WOODSMAN AND FOREST EN- 
GINEER with thorough experience this country and 
Europe will take charge of forested estate or game 
preserve. An expert in managing and improving 
woodlands, and can show results. Highest references 
as to character, training, and ability. Address Woods 
Superintendent, Care AMERICAN ForRESTRY MaGAZINE, 
Washington, D. C. 


YOUNG man (28), single, technical education, five 
years’ general engineering experience, as instrument 
man and computer, on surveys, and as inspector and 
superintendent on construction. Also field and office 
experience with U. S. Forest Service. Capable of tak- 
ing charge of party; desires position with forester or 
lumber firm. Address Box 32, care of AMERICAN 
Forestry, Washington, D. C. 


YOUNG MAN (19) wishes position where he can 
learn ‘‘ Tree sli " Would accept place of any 
kind where practical experience could be obtained. 
Not afraid of hard work. Address Box 18, care of 
AMERICAN FoREsTRY. (11-1) 


TIMBER 
_ FOR SALE 


FOR SALE— 200,000,000 FEET OF ORIGINAL 
GROWTH YELLOW PINE TIMBER 

on the West Coast of Florida, south of Tampa, acces- 

sible to deep water and railroad facilities. An unusual 

opportunity. Apply SOUTHERN INVESTMENT 

COMPANY, Box 502, Richmond, Va. 6-12 

















12,000 ACRES HARDWOOD TIMBER 


AND LAND 


Northeast Louisiana, about 7,000 feet mixed hard- 
woods to acre. Fine land; solid body; 3 miles of rail- 
coad. Price $17.50 per acre, easy terms. Address Box 
300, care of AMERICAN FoREsTRY, Washington, D. C. 












~ Do Business by Mail 


Be. 8 profitable, with accurate lists of pros- 
ur catalogue contains vital informa- 

oa on Mail Advertising. Also prices and 
quantity on 6,000 national mailing Tots 99% 
guaranteed. Such as: 

War Material Mfrs. Wealiby Men 

Cheese Box Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. 

Shoe Retailers Auto Owners 

Contractors Tin Can Mfrs. 

Druggists Farmers, Etc. 
Write for this valuable reference book; also 
prices and samples of fac-simile letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales 


Ress-Gould, 1009C Olive St. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
haestS St.Louis 
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BOOKS ON 


FORESTRY 








AMERICAN FORESTRY will publish each month, for the benefit of those who 
wish books on forestry, a list of titles, authors and prices of such books. 
These may be ordered through the American Forestry Association, — 








D.C. Prices are by mail or express prepaid.* $3 <3 <3 
AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF BUGS , BUTTERFLIES AND BEETLES....... $2.00 
FORE? VALUATION —Puiert RON. . .... ccceceecssccawessacctonndecigececawas 1.50 
FOREST REGULATION—Filibert Rot! Max's aelouawe wees owewemauee caheene meant 2.00 
PRACTICAL TREE REPAIR—By Elbe ae ir ciara pate arrears oa a abi wae a aaa aa ae 2.00 
THE LUMBER INDUSTRY—By R. S. Kell SRE Cer ee EE 1.10 
LUMBER MANUFACTURING ACC! JUN TS By Aste Vs JOnes...0..c 6 oc cctnnes 2.10 
PORES! VALUATION—-by Hz H. Chanman. ... 2... cceccces ccceeescuessceixses 2.00 
CHINESE FOREST TREES AND TIMBE R SUPPLY—By Norman Shaw....... 2.50 
TREES, SHRUBS, VINES AND HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS—By john 

Kirkegaard Dhaveutdler klein oad s Sle Mewes d Cale weve aemuenandecwe esse ea aeraaaad 1.50 
TREES AND SHRUBS—By Charles Sprague Sargent—Vols. I and II, 4 Partstoa 

VGN IO NR oko 6 vc cc bn evaddse ae enass ccomesaescuNetnue aaaddetiowse 5.00 
THE TRAINING OF A FORESTER—Gifford Pinchot............... 2. ce ce eeeee 1.35 
LUMBER: AND) Tic Uniser—l: Si. etloge. ... 55. ocicciccccvddscusseveecdeencecens ie | 
THE CARE OF TREES IN LAWN, STREET AND PARK—B. E. Fernow...... 2.42 
NORTH AMERICAN TREES—N. L. Bri MME Son doanccs cule skaceseteesanatens 7.30 
EY TO THE FREmo—Colns and Preston... ... ...c06ccevceevacsaccenseecesucs 1.50 

THE FARM WOODLOT—E. G. Cheyney and J. = WOU as onc decay ecesne seus 1.70 
AMERICAN FOREST TREES—Henry H. Gibson.............00ceeceeeeeceeees 6.00 
IDENTIFICATION OF THE ECONOMIC WOODS OF THE UNITED STATES— 

SOME By POON oo OWai ile 5 a: cre aid, v's dle cio ere ole'es o oe Wadee sna due eeemeueaer 1.25 
PLANE SUr Vis Wates—lOnt GC, TYRCY. ..0. 5 eccicne cc csageccwencectccewacviendeauis 3.00 
FOREST MENSURATION—Henry Solon Graves. ........... 2c cece eee eeeeeees 4.00 
THE ECONOMICS OF FORESTRY—B. E. Fernow..............00 2c ceeee cece 1.61 
Fino: BOOK OF PORHoI em ¥—Pinpect Roth... . «060s. sc cscccsecccnseecnssees 1.10 
PRA RAGES OME SP EBC iy he PUNOR 6 66.0 he 5a: oc Hee ene cnceeeeencatesenses 1.50 
PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY—Samuel B. Green.. ee ae 
SEASIDE PLANTING OF TREES AND SHRUBS—Alfred Gaut................ 1. 
Pepe Pere <F Rara eres Oe POUIIOP 65 oo 6 oc os sos vv eenamnnay daeceasnawexckadass 1.50 
MANUAL OF THE TREES OF'N ORTH AMERICA (exclusive of Mexico)—Charles 

SINAC RUINED heals sie bak x ica ad 4 H.62 040.5 oe Cele + HAMMER aa evaeaeteewanss 6.00 
AMERICAN WOODS—Romeyn B. Hough, 13 Volumes, per Volume . 5.00 
HANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF THE NORTHERN U.S. AND CAN. ADA, EAST 

OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS—Romeyn B. Hough..............-22eceeeees 6.00 
GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE TREES—J. » ane McFarland.......... 1.75 
PRINCIPAL SPECIES OF WOOD: THEIR CHARACTERISTIC PROPERTIES— 

CRAGIN IONE CRIM aos 55s ko svn bn sn act nbtens a eadaa tees sdesoaedacaan Kes 3.50 
NORTH AMERICAN FORESTS AND FORESTRY—E. R. Bruncken............ 2.00 
HANDBOOK OF TIMBER PRESERVATION—Samuel M. Rowe..............-- 4.00 
TREES OF NEW ENGLAND—L. L. Dame and Henry Brooks..................- 1.50 
TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES OF THE NOR THEASTERN UNITED STATES— 

H. E. MUTANS 5505. co Gia weld vic aisicreln.ccicde ames eodsee chan «dressed gene ca eeee 1.50 
pyle a a ee eee errr eer eC 1.50 
OUR: NA EIOIBis Fee ee — 108) WARE. 5. oo once cc cdo cecccd cc ddegacecdeadasansen 1.91 
THE LONGLEAF PINE IN VIRGIN FOREST—G. Frederick SS Se .75 
Pro ee OU ea eae er eer hes Se aa ee ee 3.50 
THE IMPORTANT TIMBER TREES OF THE UNITED STATES—S. B. Elliott 2.50 
FORESTRY IN NEW ENGLAND—Ralph C. Hawley and Austin F. Hawes....... 3.50 
THE PRINCIPLES OF HANDLING W OODLANDS—Henry Solon Graves....... 1.50 
SHADE TREES IN TOWNS AND CITIES—William Solotaroff . aoe) See 
THE TREE GUIDE—By. Julia Hilen Rogers... occ icscccccccctivwccnsswasineenses 1.00 
FOREST PHYSIOGRAPHY—By Isaiah Bowman. ..............-ccccccccccscces 5.00 
MANUAL FOR NORTHERN WOODSMEN— PG COBO ose exude sc coseies ye 
BG PO ies AMT TIID, oo o.cn coves rs ccicncicve ve ceciedssdeewnneacic’s .57 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF WORKING PLANS (in forest organization)— 

Pee res ON eae reer si ww od k's 6a cewndecnd eRe Ti 2.10 
ELEMENTS OF FORESTRY—F. F. Moon and N. C. Brown..............-...-+- 2.20 
MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF WOOD—Samuel J. Record..................- 1.75 
eh Ce emiees Che ECPM EMUINOD so von s occd cin wend Semen cadere Pie aR Sores ans 1.75 
BE ee te oe ee ae .65 
THE PRESERVATION OF STRUCTURAL TIMBER—Howard F. Weiss........ 3.00 
THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN—By Bernard Brereton (third edition)......... 1.50 
SEEDING AND PLANTING IN THE PRACTICE OF FORESTRY—By James W. 

AE MIO DiC MII ara Ue s's e+ Fes nai adiecasiad axneacadared eeanee eae wee .50 
FUTURE FOREST EMeie—by De. Harold Unwin... css ics cote saaisia'exes ews 2.24 
FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN TREES AND SHRUBS—F. Schuyler Mathews.. 2.00 

BENG SES OS RE AE a a paren roe erat ante ees HT EE API ied .50 
FARM FORESTRY—By John Arden Ferguson ...........cccccccccccccccecccccees 1.30 


LUTHER BURBANK—HIS METHODS AND DISCOVERIES AND THEIR an 


Ue Rates: FR EIN, 6 6. oi o's. 0. vic vceie's stein wcucdxwees aceceeenucederennes 

(In twelve volumes, beautifully illustrated in color) 
THE BOOK OF FORESTRY—By Frederick F. Moon..............200eeeeeeeeees 
OUR FIELD AND FOREST TREES—By Maud Going.................20000008 








* This, of course, is not a complete list, but we shall be a to add to it any books on 


| forestry or related subjects upon request. —Eprror. 
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In the National Forest Region 


Colorado 
School of Forestry 


A DEPARTMENT OF 
COLORADO COLLEGE 


HE course in theoretical 

and applied forestry lead- 

ing to the degree of Forest 
Engineer covers a period of two 
years and is open to students 
who have completed two years 
of college work, including a 
sufficiertt amount of Botany, 
Geology and Surveying. 


Graduate students may 
enter as candidates for the de- 
gree of Master of Forestry. 
Fall and Spring Terms in the 
Manitou Forest, the College Re- 
serve, 6000 acres of pine and 
- timberland on the borders 


the Pike National Forest. 
Winter Term at Colorado Springs. 


For particulars address 


Colorado School of Forestry 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 





The 
New York State 
College of 
Forestry 


at 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Under-graduate courses leading 
to degree of Bachelor of Science. 
Special opportunities for post- 
graduate work leading to degrees 
of Master of Forestry and 
Doctor of Economics. One- 
year Ranger Course on the 
College Forest of 1,800 acres at 
Wanakena in the Adirondacks. 
State Forest Camp, which is a 
month of directed recreation, 
open to any man over sixteen, 
held each August on Cranberry 
Lake. The State Forest Experi- 
ment Station of go acres and an 
excellent Forest Library offer 
unusual opportunities for re- 
search work. 


For particulars address 
THE NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE 


* OF FORESTRY 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





DEPARTMENT OF 
FORESTRY 


The Pennsylvania 
State College 





PROFESSIONAL course in 

Forestry, covering four years 

of college work, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Forestry. 
Thorough and practical training 
for Government, State, Municipal 
and private forestry. 
Four months are spent in camp 
in the woods in forest work. 
Graduates who wish to specialize 
along particular lines are admitted 
to the “‘graduate forest schools” 
as candidates for the degree of 
Master of Forestry on the success- 
ful completion of one year's work. 





For further information address 


Department of Forestry 


Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 








Georgia State 
Forest School 


UNIVERSITY 
OF GEORGIA 


Four-year professional course in 
theoretical and applied forestry 
leading to the degree: Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry. 

Combination courses in Arts and 
Sciences giving two degrees in 
five years. 

Wide range of specialization offered. 
Preparation for Government 
and State Forestry, City For- 
estry, Commercial Forestry, 
Logging and Milling, Research. 

Provision for four months in Forest 
Camp and for four months in 
specialization. 

One-year vocational course in For- 
estry and Agriculture. 

Eight-weeks’ Ranger School in 
Forest Camp. 


For announcement address 
FOREST SCHOOL 
Georgia State College of 


Agriculture 


ATHENS GEORGIA 














Yale University 
Forest School 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 








ALE University Forest School is a 
graduate department of Yale 
University. It is the oldest exist- 

ing forest school in the United States 
and exceeds any other in the number 
of its alumni. A general two-year 
course leading to the degree of Master 

of Forestry is offered to graduates of 
universities, colleges and _ scientific 
institutions of high standing and, 
under exceptional conditions, to men 
who have had three years of collegiate 
training, including certain prescribed 
subjects. Men who are not candi- 
dates for the degree may enter the 
School as special students, for work 
in any of the subjects offered in the 
regular course, by submitting evidence 
that will warrant their taking the 
work to their own advantage and 
that of the School. Those who have 
completed a general course in forestry 
are admitted for research and ad- 
vanced work in Dendrology, Silvicul- 
ture, Forest Management, Forest 
Technology, and Lumbering. The 
regular two-year course begins the 
first week in July at the School camp 
near Milford, Pennsylvania. 


For further information 
address 


JAMES W. TOUMEY, Director 
NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT 








HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


DEPT. OF FORESTRY 
BUSSEY INSTITUTION 








FFERS specialized gradu- 

ate training leading to the 
degree of Master of Forestry in 
the following fields:—Silvicul- 
ture and Management, Wood 
Technology, Forest Entomol- 
ogy, Dendrology, and (in co- 
operation with the Graduate 
School of Business Adminis- 
tration) the Lumber Business 


For further particulars 
address 


RICHARD T. FISHER 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 
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“QUALITY”? 














LONG AND SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 


EXCHANGE=«COMPANY. 


R.A. LONG BUILDING KANSAS CITY. MO. 


THE SAME 











‘*TODAY AND TOMORROW”? 
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rs 
OFFICERS DIRECTORS & 
. 
R. H. Downman, President, New Orleans,La. J. H. BLOEDEL, 3rd Vice-Pres., Seattle, Wash. . W. Biopcett, Grand Rapids, Mich. =: 
Cuas. L. KeiTH, Ist Vice-Pres., Kansas City, Mo. J. W. BLopGetT, Treas., Grand Rapids, Mich. } H. omen. Seattle, — » ws 
R. B. GoopMAN, 2d Vice-Pres., Goodman, Wis. R. S. KELLOGG, Secretary, Chicago, IIl. B. B. Burns, Huntington, W. Va. = 
W. E. DeLaney, Lexington, Ky. ws 
R. H. Downman, New Orleans, La. 
J. W. Empree, Chicago, IIl. 


A. T. GERRANS, New Berne, N.C. 
W. A. Gitcurist, Chicago, III. 
R. B. GoopMan, Goodman, Wis. 
E. G. Griccs, Tacoma, Wash. 
E. B. Hazen, Portland, Ore. 
Epwarp Hunss, Chicago, III. 
B. H. Hornsy, Dover, Ida. 

W. C. Hutt, Traverse City, Mich. 


W. FRAZIER JONES, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Cuas. S. Keitu, Kansas City, Mo. 


LUMBER MANUFACTURERS __ [itsiselisomts: 


E. A. SELFRIDGE, JR., Willits, Cal. 


V. H. Suttivan, Bogalusa, La. 


E. G. SwartZ, Burton, La. 
Z A. R. TuRNBULL, Norfolk, Va. 
C. H. Worcester, Chicago, IIl. 


A Service Organization 


Whose Subscribers are the following Associations of Lumber Manufacturers: California Redwood, 
California White and Sugar Pine, Georgia-Florida Sawmill, Hardwood Manufacturers of the United States, 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers, North Carolina Pine, Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manu- 
facturers, Northern Pine Manufacturers, Southern Cypress Manufacturers, Southern Pine, West 
Coast Lumbermen’s, Western Pine Manufacturers. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers Association is authorized by its charter: 

“To gather and disseminate information upon the production and shipments of lumber, market conditions, and 
the supply of forest products; to make technical and other investigations of the properties and uses of 
woods; to promote uniformity and efficiency in the methods of manufacturing and distributing lumber and 
allied products; to establish, maintain and furnish, either directly or through the medium of other corpora- 
tions, firms or persons, credit rating, collection, legal and traffic service for the benefit of the lumber trade; to 
promote the use of forest products by all lawful means, and to furnish all lawful information concerning the 
manufacture, use and sale of forest products.” 

The National Lumber Manufacturers Association publishes a monthly summary of the lumber 
movement and business conditions, assists the United States Forestry Service in the compilation of 
lumber statistics, has presented fundamental facts about the industry to the Federal Trade and Inter- 
state Commerce Commissions and is codperating with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
for the extension of foreign trade. In addition to the foregoing, the Association offers the following 


highly specialized lines of service: 


Architects, Engineers, Lumber Buyers and Sellers Sawmill Operators 


Retailers and Builders , ; 
: : . Are offered indemnity for losses by fire 
Are given prompt and reliable credit in sawmills, planing mills and lumber 
upon the availability and selection of rating and collection service. The Blue yards. Only high-class, carefully in- 
structural timber, physical properties Book, published twice yearly (April and spected and selected risks, are written. 
and strength — standard mill con- October), contains over 1,400 pages and The Advisory Committee of the 
struction, building codes, preservative lists every shipping point alphabetically opel , 
treatment of timber, fire resistance, the py States, wi ag “ : cS i asaitlies National Lumber Manufacturers Inter- 
; y States, with the names and ratings ‘ 
shingle roof, farm structures, ete. Ad- Mi eats "Insurance Exchange is composed of 
: ; cf lumber manufacturers, distributors, : F 
dresses are made at public meetings, | . wendusindtechesien Tha Madian well-known practical lumbermen. The 
traveling exhibits are shown at conven- and Wood-using factories. 2 ne Nationa" Exchange is operated at actual cost 
tions, expositions and State fairs and Lumber Manufacturers Credit Corpora-  \ithout commissions of any kind and 
personal service given upon problemsin tion is operated for the benefit of the rates are as low as sound under- 
the use of wood. For full details write, | lumbermen everywhere, and the cost of writing principles permit. Further in- 
E. A. STERLING the service is very reasonable. Ask formation will be supplied by 


Manager, Trade Extension Department 
925 Lumber Exchange, Chicago, IIl. 


Are supplied with authoritative bulletins 


W. F. BIEDERMAN, Superintendent CHAS. F. SIMONSON, Manager 
810 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 931 Lumber Exchange, Chicago, III. 


Cooperation is the Source of Progress 
Let Us Serve You 


The National Lumber Manufacturers Association 


R. S. KELLOGG, Secretary CHICAGO, ILL. 
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He could not know, standing there in his bare 
feet and his rough clothes, with his little schooling, 
that kings would do him honor when he died, and 
that all men who read would mourn a ao ieed. 

He could not dream that one day 
his work would stand in Chinese, in 
Russian, in many languages he could 
not read—and from humble doorman 
to proudest emperor, all would be glad- 


dened at his coming. 


He could not know that through it all he would remain as 
simple. as democratic, as he was that day as a boy on the 


Mississippi 


‘ 


Frontispiece of 


6*Tho Boy’s Life o 


MARK TWAIN ™ 


He made us laugh, so that 
we had not timeto see that his 
4 was sublime, that he was 
biblical in simplicity, a] he 
was to America another Lin- 
coln in spirit. 

To to everyone in the 
United States, he was just 
Mark Twain—well-beloved, 
one of ourselves, one to laugh 
with, one to go to for cheer 
one to go to for sane, aalared 
views. Now he is gone, the 
trenchant pen is still. But 
his joyous spirit i is'still with us. 
Mark Twain’s smile will live 
forever. His laughter is eternal. 


He Was a Great Man; So 
His Works are Great 


The road ahead of that boy 
on the river bank was a hard 
one. Before “Mark Twain,” 
a distinguished, white-haired 
man, an King of England 
walked and talked together, 
his path was set with troubles 
that would have broken a 
weaker spirit. It was a truly 
American story—a 
ginning — little schooling — 


hard work — disaster — good 
humor—and final, shining, 
astounding success. 

He fought with pavesty he 
fought with disaster, h e fost 
those dearest to him. But he 
won. 

Because he was of high and 
brave intellect, because he 
had humor as deep and as ane 
as the human heart, and be- 
cause he had struggled with 
life, he was a great man. So 
his works are great. 


As Children We Loved Him 


They say that children 
know theinwardnessof thi 
A child knows the heart of a 
man Weaschildren instinc- 
tively knew Mark Twain was 
so much greater, so much 
truer than anybody else that 
there was no one to compare 
him with. 

Now grown up, we know 
the reason why He had the 
heart of a child: he had the 
style of a master, he had a 
character of rare j Baty 


Mark Twain” 
by A. B. Paine 


The Great American 


He was American. He had 
the idealism of America—the 
pec the kindliness, the 

toward a bie er 

thing, ¢ simplicity. 
work we find all “hs, 
the ridiculous in aie. 
berry Finn” to the sublime of 
“Joan of Arc,”—the most 
spiritual book that-was ever 
written in the English lan- 
purge, of serene and lovely 
—_ as lofty as Joan her- 
A man who could write 
ne such books as Huckle- 
berry Finn” aay “Joan of 
Arc” was sublime in power. 
His youth and his laughter 
are eternal; his genius will 

never die. 


Why This Half Price Sale Must Stop 


Mark Twain wanted everyone in America to own «a set ot his 
books. Se one of the last things he asked us was that we make s 
set at so low a price that everyone might own it. 

He said, ‘Don’t make fine editions. Don’t make oditions to 
sell for $200 and $300 and $1000. Make good books, books good 
to look at and easy to read, and make their price low.’ 


80 we have made this set. And up to now 
thing has 


at this low price. But a 
not foresee. 


Get your set before these go. 
be offered at such a price as this. 


we were able to sell 
that Mark Twain 


Paper and Ink ink Go Go Up 


bed a 


it sacrified some 
ha set at this all, Take 
Srey ote ass as ws Semen 


Remember. never again will a set of Mark Twain 
When this edition is gone there will be no more. 


Send the coupon herewith at: once. 


25 VOLUMES 


Novels—Essa: hort Stories 
—Travel—lumor—Ilistory 
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